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INTRODUCTION. 


TE Compiler of © Engliſh Grammar, 
adapted to the different Claſſes of Learn- 
ers,” having been frequently ſolicited to 
publiſh an Abridgment of that work, for 
the uſe of children commencing their 
grammatical ſtudies, he hopes that the epi- 
tome which he now offers to the public, will 
be found uſeful and ſatis factory. 


His chief view in preſenting the book 
in this form, is, to preſerve the larger work 
from being torn and defaced by the younger 
ſcholars, in their firſt ſtudy of the general 
outline which it preſcribes; and, conſe- 
quently, to render their application to each 
part both new and inviting. If a ſmall vo- 
lume is better adapted to the taſte of child- 
ren than a large one; and more readily en- 
gages their attention, from the apparent 
ſhortneſs of the road they have to travel, 

— 
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the Abridgment will thence derive addi- 
tional recommendations. To give theſe 
arguments the greateſt weight, the book is 
neatly bound, and printed in a fair letter, 


and on good paper. 


A flight inſpetion of the manner in 
which the work is executed, will ſhow that 
it is not, in any caſe, intended to ſupply the 
place, or ſuperſede the uſe, of the original 
Grammar. If, however, the teachers of 
ſuch children as can devote but a ſmall part 
of their time to this ſtudy, ſhould think 
proper to make uſe of it, they will not, it 18 
unagined, find it more defeFtive than abridg- 
ments are in general. It exhibits a general 
ſcheme of the ſubjetts of Grammar; and 
contains definitions and rules, which the 
Compiler has endeavoured to render as ex- 
aft, conciſe, and intelligible, as the nature 
of the ſubje would admit. 


. Tay tutors who may adopt this Abridg- 
ment merely as an introduction to the larger 
Grammar, will perceive in it a material ad- 
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vantage, which other ſhort works do not 
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poſſeſs; namely, that the progreſs of their 
pupils will be accelerated, and the pleaſure 
of ſtudy increaſed, when they find them- 
ſelves advanced to a grammar, which exat̃t- 
ly purſues the plan of the book they have 
ſtudied; and which does not perplex them 
with new definitions, and diſcordant views 
of their ſubject. The ſcholars alſo, who, 
in other ſeminaries, may be confined to this 
epitome, will be more readily invited after- 
wards to purſue the ſtudy of Grammar, 
when they perceive, from the intimate con- 
netion of the books, the facility with 
which they may improve themſelves in the 
art, 

Taz Compiler thinks it would be im- 
proper to increaſe the ſize and expenſe of 
this Abridgment, by annexing to it any Ex- 
erciſes in Orthography and PunRuation ; 
ſince he has already publiſhed a diſtin vo- 
lume of Engliſh Exerciſes, which will be 
found proportionably applicable, both to 
* work, and to the original Grammar. 


AZ 
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As, however, the buſineſs of parſing, and 
ſome Exerciſes in Syntax, are neceſſary to 
the young Grammarian, examples for theſe 
purpoſes could not be properly omitted ; 
and therefore .an Exemplification of the 
Parts of Speech, and a few inſtances of 
Falſe Syntax, under each.of theſe rules, are 


ſubjoined in the form of an Appendix. 


Ir may juſtly be doubted whether there 
is any ground for objeQion to the follow- 
ing compilation, on account of the addition- 
al coſt it will occaſion. The preſervation 
of the larger Grammar, by uſing the 
Abridgment, may, in. moſt inſtances, make 
amends for the charge of the latter. But 
were this not the caſe, it is hoped the period 
has paſſed away, in which the important 
bufineſs of education was, too often, regu- 
lated or influenced by a parſimonious eco- 
Nomy, 


_ The Compiler preſumes that no objec- 
tion can properly be made to the phraſeo- 


logy, from an idea that, in books of this | 
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kind, the language ſhould be brought down 


to the level of what is familiar to children. 
It is indeed indiſpenſable, that our words 
and phraſes ſhould, without requiring much 
attention and explanation, be intelligible to 
young perſons; but it will ſcarcely be con- 
troverted, that it is better to lead them for- 
ward, and improve their language, by pro- 
per examples, than to exhibit ſuch as will 
confirm them in a feeble and puerile mode 
of expreſſion. Children have language, as 
well as other things, to learn and cultivate; 
and if good models are ſet before them, 
inſtruction and diligence will ſoon make 
them underſtood, and habit will render 
them familiar and pleaſing. Perhaps there 
is no method by which this advantage may, 
in general, be more readily and effettually 
produced, than by accuſtoming children to 
commit to memory, ſentences in which the 
words are properly choſen, and the con- 
ſtruction and arrangement correct. This 
was one object which the Compiler had in 
view, when he compoſed the Grammar of 
which this is an epitome; and he hopes that 
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he has not altogether failed in his endea- 
vours to attain it.—But on this point, or 
on any other part of the work, it belongs 
not to him to determine: the whole muſt 
be referred to the deciſion of the impartial 
and judicious reader, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


; GRAMMAR is the art of ſpeaking 
and writing the Engliſh language with pro- 
priety. 

It is divided into four parts, viz. OxTao- 
GRAPHY, ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, and PRoso- 
DY. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


LETTERS, 


An articulate ſound, is the ſound of the hu- 
man voice, formed by the organs of ſpeech. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers 
of letters, and the juſt method of ſpelling 
words. 

A letter is the firſt principle, or leaſt part, 
of a word. 

The letters of the Engliſh language, called 

the Engliſh Alphabet, are twenty-fix in num- 
ber. 
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The following is a liſt of the Roman and 


Italick Characters. 

Roman. Italick. Name. 
Cap. Small. Cap. Small. 

8 A a at 

B b B b bee 

©: 6 8 fee 

6 D 4 det 

E ec E ec er 

F f 3 ef 

G ©&s G 2 gee 

H h 3 aitch 

I I I i i or eye 

3 3 Jay 

| I — hay 

L I 1 el 

M m „ em 

- A. en 

0 o 0 0 

9 WET Pee 

3 = cue 

R r R r ar 

8 ſs RE eſs 

3 1 tee 

Y-- 1 1 or you 

V v V V vee 

W » 20 double u 

p x 1 eks 

\ ED 3-8 Wy 

2 2 2 R ed. 
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Letters are divided into vowels and conſo- 
nants. 

A vowel is a fimple articulate ſound, form- 
ed by the impulſe of the voice, and by open- 
ing the mouth in a particular manner. 

A conſonant cannot be perſectly ſounded by 
itſelf; but, joined with a vowel, forms an ar- 
ticulate ſound, by a particular motion or con- 
tact of the parts of the mouth. 

The vowels are, a, e, i, o, u, and ſometimes 
wand y. 

W and y are conſonants when they begin a 
word or ſyllable; but in every other ſituation 
they are called vowels. 

Conſonants are divided into mutes and ſe- 
mi-vowels. 

The mutes cannot be ſounded at all with- 
out a vowel, and they all begin their ſound 
with a conſonant; as, 6, d, g. &, p, g, t, and e 
hard, which are expreſſed be, de, te, &c. 

The ſemi-vowels have an imperfe& ſound 
of themſelves, and all begin with a vowel; as, 
f, l. m, ny r, J. &c. which are ſounded , el. 
em, &c. 

Four of the ſemi-yowels, namely, I, , 1, r, 
are alſo diſtinguiſhed by the name of ligaidi, 


| from their readily uniting with other conſo- 
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nants, and flowing as it were into tkeir 
ſounds. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, 
pronounced by a fingle impulſe of the — 
as, ea in beat, en in ſound. 

A triphthong, the union of three vowels, 
pronounced in like manner; as, cas in beau, 
iex in view, 

A proper diphthong is that in which both 
the vowels are ſounded; as, i in yoice, oz in 
ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the 
vowels ſounded; as, ca in eagle, oa in boat. 


SYLLABLES. 


A ſyllable is a ſound either fimple or com- 
pounded, pronounced by a fingle impulſe of 
the voice, and conſtituting a word, or part of 
a word; as, man, man-ful. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words 
into their ſyllables; or of expreſſing a word by 
its proper letters. 


WORDS. 

Words are articulate ſounds uſed, by com- 
mon conſent, as figns of our ideas. 

A word of one ſyllable is termed a mono- 


ble 
an 


£) 
w 
di 
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heir ſyllable; a word of two ſyllables, a diſſylla- 
ble; a word of three ſyllables, a triſfllable; 
els, and a word of four or more ſyllables, a poly- 
ce; | ſyllable. 
All words are either primitive, or deriva- 
els, tive. 
au, Primitive words are thoſe which cannot be 
reduced to any ſimpler words in the language; 
oth as man, good, content. 
in Derivative words are thoſe which may be 
| reduced to other words in Exgliſb of greater 
the fimplicity; as, manful, goodneſs, content- 
k ment. 
m—_— 
- | ETYMOLOGY. 
ny Taz ſecond part of Grammar is Etymolo- 
| gy: which treats of the different ſorts of 
* words, their derivation, and the various mo- 
by difications by which the ſenſe of a primitive 
| word is diverfified. 


There are in Engliſh nine ſorts of words, 

or, as they are commonly called, rarTs OF 

ane | SPEECH; namely, the ARTICLE, the SUBSTAN- 
; TIVE Or NOUN, the FRONOUN, the ADJECTIVES 
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the vers, the aDvers, the PREFOSITION, the 
CONJUNCTION, and the INTERJECTION. 

1. An Article is a word prefixed to ſub- 
ſtantives, to point them out, and to ſhow how 
far their ſignification extends; as, à garden, 
an eagle, the woman. 

2. A Subſtantive or noun is the name of 
any thing that exiſts, or of which we have any 
notion; as, man, virtue, London. 

A ſubſtantive may, in general, be diſtinguiſhed by its 
taking an article before it, or by its making ſenſe of itſelf; 


as, a book, the ſun, an apple; temperance, mduſtry, chaſtity. 0 


3. A Pronoun is a word uſed inſtead of a 
noun, to avoid the too frequent repetition of 
the ſame word; as, The man is happy; he is 
benevolent; * is uſeful. 

4. An Adjective is a word added to a ſub- 
ſtantive, to expreſs its quality; as, An inds/- 
trius man, a virtuous woman. 

An adjective may be known by its making ſenſe with 
the addition of the word thing ; as, a good thing, a bad 
thing: or of any particular ſubſtantive; as, a ſweet apple, a 
Sleaſant proſpect. 


5. A Verb is a word which ſignifies to Bs, 


to Do, or to SUFFER: as, I om, I rule, I an 
ruled. | 


tence: it ſometimes connects only words: as, 
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A verb may be diſtinguiſhed by its making ſenſe with 
any of the perſonal pronouns, or the word to, before it; 
as, I walk, he plays, they write; or, to walk, to play, to 
write, 

6. An Adverb is a part of ſpeech joined to 
a verb, an adjeQive, and ſometimes to ano- 
ther adverb, to expreſs ſome quality or cir- 
cumftance reſpecting it; as, be reads well; a 
truly good man; he writes very correctly. 

An adverb may be generally known, by its anſwering to 
the queſtion, How? How much? When? or Where? as, 


in the phraſe He reads correflly,”” the anſwer to the queſ- 
tion, How does he read? is, correftly. 


7. Prepofitions ſerve to connect words with 
one another, and to ſhow the relation between 
them; as, He went from London 7 York;” 
«« ſhe is above diſguiſe;” © they are ſupported 
by induſtry.” 


A prepoſition may be known by its admitting after it a 
perſonal pronoun, in the objective caſe ; as, with, for, to, 
c. will allow the objective caſe after them; with him, for 
her, to them, &c. 


8. A Conjunction is a part of ſpeech that is 
chiefly uſed to connect or join together ſen- 
tences; ſo as, out of two, to make one ſen- 
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Thou and he are happy, becax/c you are good.” 
«Two and three are five.” 

9. Interjections are words thrown in be- 
tween the parts of a ſentence, to expreſs the 
paſſions or emotions of the ſpeaker; as, O 
virtue! how amiable art thou!” 


ARTICLE, 


An Article is a word prefixed to ſubſtan- 
tives, to point them out, and to ſhow bow far 
their fignification extends; as, @ garden, ax 
eagle, the woman. 


In Engliſh there are but two articles, a and 


the; a becomes an before a vowel, and before 
a filent 5: as, ar acorn, an hour. But if the 
& be ſounded, the à only is to be uſed; as, 4 
band, à heart, à highway. 

A or an is ſtyled the indefinite article: it 
is uſed in a vague ſenſe to point out one fingle 
thing of the kind, in other reſpects indeter- 
minate; as, Give me @ book; that is any 
book. 

The is called the definite article, becauſe 
it aſcertains what particular thing is meant; 
as, ( Give me the book; meaning ſome book 
referred to. 

A ſubſtantive, without any article to limit 
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it, 
te 


il 
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it, is taken in its wideſt ſenſe; as, © A candid 
temper is proper for man; that is, for all man- 
kind. 


SUBSTANTIVE, 


A Subſtantive or noun is the name of any 
thing that exiſts, or of which we have any no- 
tion; as, mar, virtue, London, &c. 

Subſtantives are either proper or common. 

Proper names or ſubſtantives, are the names 
appropriated to individuals; as, George, Lon- 
don, Thames. 

Common names or ſubſtantives, ſtand for 
kinds containing many forts, or for ſorts con- 
taining many individuals under them; as, ani- 
mal, man, tree, &c. | 

To ſubftantives belong gender, number, and 
caſe; and they are all of the third perſon, 
when ſpoken /, and of the ſecond, when ſpo- 
ken tor as, “ Bleſſings attend us on every fide.” 
„Be grateful, ye children of men!” 


GENDER, 


Gender is the diſtinction of ſex. There are 
three genders, the Maſculine, the Feminine, 
aud tue Neuter, | 

B 3 
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The maſculine gender denotes animals of 
the male kind; as, a man, a horſe, &c. 

The feminine gender ſignifies animals of 
the female kind; as, a woman, a princeſs, &c. 

The neuter gender denotes objects which 
are neither males nor females; as, a field, a 
bouſe, &ec. 

Some ſubſtantives naturally neuter are, by 
a -figure of ſpeech, converted into the maſcu- 
line or feminine gender; as, when we ſay of 
the ſan, he is ſetting, and of a ſhip, e fails 
well, &c. 


NUNBER, 


Number is the conſideration of an object, 
as one or more. 

Subſtanti ves N two numbers, the ſingu- 
lar and the plural. 

- The fingular number expreſſes but one ob- 
ject; as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number fignifies more objects 
than one; as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things 
which they expreſs, are uſed only in the fin- 
galar, others only in the plural, form; as, 
wheat, pitch, gold, ſloth, pride, &c. and be!- 
lows, ſciſſars, lungs, riches, &c. 


, 
| 
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CASE. 
Nouns have 3. Cases 


J. The Nominatrve. 
2. The Genitive, r Polkefaye . 


0 3. The Accuſat we 9r Obje ive. 


Serve , The Nomin.FO0bje&. Cases 
are always the Same. 


U 4 K Cee who, 
2+ what? _ 
The object ive Case - cat. 


became cf cs He Ob je A he brd, re. 
ae A e. e 4 . re 
4. Zier, whom, What? 
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Some words are the ſame in both numbers; 
as, deer, ſheep, ſwine, ce. 

The plural number of nouns is generally 
formed by adding s to the ſingular; as, dove, 
doves; face, faces; thought, thoughts. But 
when the ſubſtantive fingular ends in x, ch, , 
or , we add es in the plural; as, box, boxes; 
church, churches ; laſh, laſhes; kiſs, kiſſes. 

Nouns ending in For %, are generally ren- 
dered plural by the change of thoſe termina- 
tions into ver; as, leaf, loaves; wiſe, wives. 
Thoſe which end in F have the regular plu- 
ral, as, ruff, ruffs. - 

Such as have y in the ſingular, with no other 
vowel in the ſame ſyllable, change it into e- 
in the plural; as, beauty, beautics; fly, flies: 
but the y is not changed, when there is ano- 
ther vowel in the ſyllable; as, key, keys; de- 
lay, delays. 30 f 


CASE, 


The caſes of ſubſtanti ves fignify their diffe- 
rent terminations, which ſerve to expreſs the 
relations of one thing to another. | 

In Eugliſh, ſubſtantives have but two caſes, 
the Nominative, and Poſſeſſive or Genitive. 

The nominative caſe fimply expreſſes the 
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name of a thing, or the ſubject of the verb; 
as, The boy plays;” The girls learn.“ 
The poſſeſſive or genitive caſe expręſſes the; 


s form'd 


_ -elation-eb property or poſſeſſion; and has 
by adding & with an 8 , 


to the Komimative, AS, 


Girls Doll. 


When the plural ends in , the other : is 

omitted, but the apoſtrophe is retained; as, 

On eagles' wings; * The drapers' compa- 

ny. . * nds 

Sometimes alſo, when the ſingular termi- 

nates in 7, the apoftrophick / is not added; 

” 8s, For goodneſs' ſake; © For righteouſneſs” 
fake” |. / 

- _ Engliſh ſubſtantives may be declined in the 


following manner: 
mcs. PLURAL. 
Nominative 2 A mother. Mothers. 
er. A mother's. Mothers. 
2 A mother. Mothers 
SINGULAR. FLURAL, 


Nominative Caſe. The man. The men, 
EA Caſe. The man's. The men's. 
Object. case 


The man. The men. 
PRONOUNS. 


A Pronoun is a word uſed inflead of a noun, 


Men, Men's: The Bay's Te Top, the. 


} 4 
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d; to avoid the too frequent repetition of the ſame 
word; as, The man is happy,” „be is bene- 

0a volent, © he is uſeful.“ 
There are four kinds of pronouns, viz. the 
2) Perſonal, the Pofſetlive, the Relative, and the 


he Adjective Pronouns, 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


is There are five Perſanal Pronouns; viz. I, 
8. f thou, he, fe, it; with their plurals, we, ze or 
— you, they. 
, | Perſonal pronouns admit of perſon, num- 
4 ber, gender, and caſe. 
3 | The perſons of pronouns are three in each 
* | of the numbers, viz. | 
| J. is the firſt perſon 
© Dos, is the ſecond perſon eue. 
Ml, fe, or it, is the third perſon 
| W:, is the firſt perſon 
b J. or you, is the ſecond perſon Plural. 
. They, is the third perſon 


The numbers of pronouns, like thoſe of ſub. 
fiantives, are two, the fingular and the plu- 
8 ral; as, I. thou, he; we, ye, they. 

85 F Gender has reſpe& only to the third perſon 
* fingular of the pronouns, 6, He, ir. He is mad- 
culine; fe is feminine; # is neuter. 


Nem. 
22 
Objee. 


Pfei. 
Ob. 


Nom. 
. 
Oby. 


SINGULAR. 
I. 
Mine. 
Me. 

SINGULAR. 
Thou. 
Thine. 
Thee. 


- UINGULAR., 


He. 

His, 

Him. 
SINGULAR. 


She. 


SINGULAR. 
It. 
Its. 
It. 
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Perſonal pronouns have three caſes; the no- 
minative, the poſſeſſive, and the objective. 

The objeQive caſe follows the verb active, 
or the prepoſition, expreſſing the object of an 
action, or of a relation. 

The perſonal pronouns are thus declined. 


PLURAL. 


We. 
Ours. 
Us. 


PLURAL. 
Ye or you, 
Yours. 
You. 
FLURAL. 
They. 
Theirs. 
Them. 


FLURAL, 
They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 


FLURAL. 


| They. 


Theirs, 
Them. 
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POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


The Poſſeſſive Pronouns are ſuch as princi-. 
pally relate to poſſeſſion or property. 

There are ſeven of them; viz. my, thy, his, 
ber, our, your, their. 

Mine and thine, inſtead of my and hy, were 
formerly uſed before a ſubſtantive or adjective 
beginning with a vowel or a filent 5; as, 
Blot out all mize iniquities.“ 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS, 


Relative Pronouns are ſuch as relate to ſome 
word or phraſe going before, which is thenee. 
called the antecedent : they are who, 
and that; as, * The man is happy whe live 
virtuouſly.” 

What is a kind of compound relative; in- 
cluding both the antecedent and the relative, 
and is equivalent to that which; as, © This is 
what I wanted; that is to ſay, tbe thing 
which I wanted.” 

Who is applied to perſons, which to animals 
and inanimate things; as, He is a friend, aue 
is faithful in adverſity;” The bird, which. 
ſang ſo ſweetly, is fows;” © This is the tree, 
which produces no fruit,” 


—— 
| noun and the adjeRive. The following are of 
this claſs; each, every, either; ibu, that, and their 


Ul 
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That, as a relative, is often uſed to prevent 


the too frequent veeavale of who and which. 
It is appli 0 bot Perions and things; as, 


« He that acts wiſely deſerves praiſe;” Mo- 
deſty is a quality that highly adorns a woman.” 
Who is of both numbers, and is thus de- 


clined: 
SINCULAR AKXD FLURAL, 
Nominatrve, Who, 
Poſſiſſroe. Whoſe. . 
Objective. Whom. 


Who, wohich, what, are called [xterrogativer, 
when they are uſed in aſking queſtions: as, 
„e is be?” © Which is the book?” « What 
art thou doing ?” 


ABJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 


ve Pronouns are of a mixed nature, 
tpating the properties both of the pro- 


plurals, eſe, thoſe; ſome, one, any, all, and ſuch. 

The adjeQive pronouns may be fatdivided 
into three ſorts, namely, the diffriburive, the de- 
monfirative, and the mdefinite, 


1. The tribute are thoſe which denote - 
the perſons or things that make up a number, 
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as taken ſeparately and fingly. They are each, 
every, eithir ; as, Each of his brothers is in a 
favourable fituation ;” ** Every man muſt ac- 
count for himſelf ;” I have not ſeen either of 
them.” 85 — 
2. The demonflrative, are thoſg which pre» 
4<Hely- point out the ſubjeQs to which they 
relate : this and that, theſe and thoſe are of this 
claſs; as, This is true charity; that is only 
its image.” 

This refers to the neareſt perſon or thing, 


Land that to the more diſtant: as, This. 1 
is more intelligent than 1bar. Thi: Nen 
the latter, or laſt mentioned ; that, the former, 


or firſt mentioned: as, © Wealth and poverty 
are both temptations; that, tends to excite 
pride, bu, diſcontent.” | 
3. The indefinite are thoſe which expreſs 
their ſubjeRs in an indefinite or general man- 
ner. The following are of this kind: mne, 


«ther, any, es, all, ſuch, &c. 
Other is declined in the following manner: 
SINGULAR PLURAL, 
Nom. other others, 
Poſſ. other's others". 
Odj. aber others. 


— 
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ADJECTIVES, 


An Adjective is a word added to a ſubftan« 
tive, to expreſs its quality; as, © An induſtrious 
man;” “A virtuous woman ;” A beneyo- 
lent mind.” 

In Engliſh, the adjeQive is not varied on ac- 
count of gender, number, or caſe Thus we 
ſay, © A careleſs boy; careleſs girls.” 

The only variation which it admits of, is 
that of the degrees of compariſon. 

| There are commonly reckoned three de- 
grees of compariſon ; the poſitive, compara- 
tive, and ſuperlative. 
- The poſitive date expreſſes the quality of an 


object, without any increaſe or diminution; 
as, wiſe, great. 
- The comparative degree increaſes or leſſens 


the poſitive in fignification; as, wiſer, greater, 
leſs wiſe. 

The ſuperlative degree increaſes or leſſens 
the poſitive to the higheſt or loweſt degree; 
as, wiſeſt, greateſt, leaſt wiſe. 

The fimple word, or poſitive, becomes com- 
parative by adding r or er; and the ſuperla- 
tive by adding „ or eff, to the end of it. And 
the adverbs are and 29, placed before the 
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adjective, have the ſame effect; as, wiſe, more 
wiſe, i wiſe. 

Monoſyllables for the moſt part, are com- 
pared by er or ef; and diſſyllables by more and 
moſt ; as, mild, milder, mildeſt ; frugal, more 
frugal, moſt frugal. 

Some words of very common uſe are irre- 
gularly formed: as, ** good, better, bett; bad, 
worſe, worſt; little, leſs, leaſt; much or ma- 
ny, more, moſt; and a few others. 


VERBS. 2 

A Verb is a word which fignifies to zt, to 
Do, or to SUFFER; as, I am, I rule, I am 
ruled.” | 

Verbs are of three kinds; aCcT1VE, PASSIVE, 
and xevTER. They are alſo divided into xg+ 
GULAR, IRREGULAR, and DEFECTIVE. 

A Verb AQire ex pre ſſes an o Gion, and ne- 


ceſſarily implies an agent, and an object acted 
upon; as, to love; I love Penelope.” 


A Verb Paſſive expreſſes a pation, or a kuf. 
fering, or the receiving of an action; and ne- 
ceſſarily implies an object adted upon, and an 
agent by which it is acted . as, to be lov- 
ed, Penelope is loved by me.” | 
A Verb er expreſſes neither aQion nor 
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paſſion ; but being, or a ſtate or condition of 
being; as, I am, I ſleep, 1 fit.” 

Auxiliary or Helping Verbs, are thoſe by 
the help of which the Engliſh verbs are prin- 
cipally conjugated ; they are, do, be, have, 
ſhall, will, may, can, with their variations; and 
let and muff, which have no variation. 

To verbs belong NUMBER, PERSON, MOOD, 
and TENSE. 


NUMBER AND PERSON, 


Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and 
the Plural; as, «I run, we ran,” &c. 
In each number there are three perſons; ay 


x $INGULAR, PLURAL. 
Firſt Perſon. I love. We love. 
Sreond Perſon. Thou loveſt. Ye Jove. 
Third Perſon. He loves. They love. 


MOODS, 


Mood or Mode is a particular form of the 
verb, ſhewing the manner in which the being, 
Mion, or paſſion, is repreſented. 

There are five moods of verbs, the iv DI A- 
ri, the 1MPERATIVE, the POTENTIAL, the 
SUBJUXCTIVE, and the 1NFINITIVE. 


The Indicative Mood ficmply indicates or de- 


= = > Do X © 
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clares a thing j as, © He loves; he is loved: 
or it aſks a queſtion ; as, Does he love? Is 
he loved?“ 

The Imperative Mood is uſed for command- 
ing, exhorting, entreating, or permitting as, 
« Nepart thou; mind ye; let us ſtay; go in 
peace.“ 

The Potential Mood implies poſſibility or 
liberty, power, will, or obligation; as, It 
may rain; he may go or ſtay; I can ride; he 
would walk ; they ſhould learn.” | 

The SubjunRive Mood repreſents, a thing : 
under a condition, motive, wiſh, ſuppoſitioa, 
Kg.; aud is preceded by a conjunRion, . 
preſſed or underſtood, and attended by ana 
Nr as, «I will reſpect him, /bough be chide 

* «« Were he good, ra 
wed *« if he were good.” | 4 +; 

The Infinitive Mood expreſſes a thing i io 0 
general and unlimited manner, without any 
diflinQion of number or perſon ; as, "00h 

to ſpeak, to be feared.” 

The Participle is a certain form a. 
and derives its name from its participating. 


not only the properties of a verb, but alſo thoſe 


of an adjeQive; as, I am defirous of i 
C 3 
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him;“ * Admired and applanded, he became 
vain;” “ Having finiſhed his work, be ſubmit- 
ted it;” &c 

There are three Participles, the Preſent or 
Active, the Perfect or Paſſive, and the com- 

pound Perfect: as, © loving, loved, having 
loved. 

THE TENSES. 


Tenſe, being the diſtinction of time, might 


ſeem to admit only of the preſent, paſt, and 
future; but to mark it more accurately, it is 
made to confiſt of fix variations, viz. the 
PRESENT, the 1MPERFECT, the yERPECT, the 
PLUPERFECT, and the FinsT and SECOND PU- 
TURES. 

| The Preſent Tenſe repreſents an action or 
event as paſſing at the time in which it is 
mentioned; as, I rule; Iam ruled; I think ; 
I fear.” 

The Imperfe& Tenſe repreſents the action 
or event, cither as paſt and finiſhed, or as 
remaining unfiniſhed at a certain time paſt ; 
8s, I loved her for her modefty and virtue; 
G were travelling poſt when he met 
them.” | 

The Perfe& Tenſe not only refers to what 
is paſt, but alſo conveys an alluſion to the 


it- 


| 
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preſent time; as, I have finiſhed my letter ;” 
« T have ſeen the perſon that was recommend- 
ed to me.” 

The Pluperfe& Tenſe repreſents a thing, not 
only as paſt, but alſo as prior to ſome other 
point of time ſpecified in the fentence ; as, 
« I had finiſhed my letter before he arrived.” 

The firſt Future Tenſe repreſents the action 
as yet to come, either with or without reſpe& 
to the preciſe time when; as, The ſun will 
riſe to-morrow ;” I ſha!l ſee them again.” 

The ſecond Future intimates that the action 
will be fully accompliſhed at or before the 
time of another future action or event; as, 1 
ſball have dined at (or before) one o'clock;“ 
„The two houſes will have finiſhed their bu- 
fineſs when (or before) the king comes to pro- 
rogue them. 

The Conjugation of a verb is the regular 
combination and arrangement of its ſeveral 

numbers, perſons, moods, and tenſes. 

The conjugation of an active verb is ſtyled 
the active voice; and that of a paſlive verb, 
the rAss MIVA VOICE. 

The auxiliary and active verb To have, is 
conjugated in the following manner. 
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TO HAFE. 


Indicative Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
1. Perſ. I have. 1. We have. 
2. Perſ. Thou haft. 2. Ye or you have. 


3» Perf. He, the, or it, 
hath el 9 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


* SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
. I had. 1. We had. 
2. Thou badſt. 2. Ve or you had. 
3- He, &c. had. 3. They had“. 


The verbs, though conjugated at large through all 
their tenſes, that the learners may, by a full and regular 
diſplay of them, more completely underſtand their nature 
arid uſe, need not be wholly committed to memery, by 
young perſons who are beginning the ſtudy of grammar. 
If the ſimple tenſes, namely, the preſent and the imperfed, 
together with the firff future tenſe, ſhould, in the firſt in- 
ſtance, be committed to memory, and the reſt carefully per- 


_ uſed and explained, the buſineſs will not be tedious to the 


ſcholars, and their progreſs will be rendered more obvious 
and pleaſing, The general view of the ſubject, thus ac - 
quired and impreſſed, may be afterwazds extended with caſe 
| and advantages 
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PERFECT TENSE, 


SINGULAR, PLURAL» 

1. I have had. 1. We have had. 

2. Thou haſt had. *. Ve or u have had. 

3. He has had. 3. Tuey have had. 

—> PLUPERFECT TENS®, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I had had. 1. We hi! hid, 

2. Thou hadf had. 2. Ye or you had had, 

3. He had had. 3. They had had. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE, 

SINGULAR, PLURAL, 


1. I ſhall oy will have. 1. We (hill or will have, 

2. Thou ſhalt or wilt 2. Ye or you (hall or will 
have. have. 

3. He ſhall or will have. 3. They ſhall or will have. 


SECOND FUTURE TFNSE., 
SINGULAR, FI URAL. 
1. I ſhall or wil! have 1. We ſhall or will have 
- had. 
2. Thou ſhalt or wilt 2. Ve or vou ſhall er will 
have had. have had. | 
3. He ſhall er will have 3. They ſhall or will have 
had. had. 


Imperative Mood. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL, 


1. Let me have. 1. Let us have, 
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SINGULAR, 


2. Have thou, or do 2. Have ye, or do ye or 


PLURAL, 


thou have. 
3. Let him have. 


you have. 
3. Let them have. 


Potential Mood, 


PRESENT TENSE, 
SINGULAR» PLURAL, 
1. I may or can have 1. We may or can have. 
2. Thou mayſt or canſt a. Ye or you may or can 
have. have. 
3. He may er can have. 3. They may or can have. 


IMPERFECT TENSE, 


| SINGULAR. PLURAL» 
1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, 
& ſhould have. would, or ſhould have. 
8. Thou mightſt, could, 2, Ye or you might, 
wouldſt, er ſhouldſt, could, would, or 
have. ſhould have. 
3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, 
or ſhould have. would, or ſhould have. 
PERFECT TENSE. 
| SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. I mayor can have had. 1. We may or can have 
had 


a. Thou mayft or canſt 2. Ye or you may or can 
have had. | have had. 
3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 


1. It 


2. T 
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PLUPERPECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, 
or ſhould have would, or ſhould 
had. have had. 

2. Thou mightſt, couldſt, 2. Ye or you might, 
wouldſt, or ſhouldſt could, would, or 
have had. | ſhould have had. 

3- He might, could, 3. They might, could, 

would, or ſhuuld would, or ſhould 
have had. have had, 
SubjunRive Mood. 
PRESENT TENSE, 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 

1. If I have. 1. If we have. 

2. If thou have. 2. If ye or you have. 

3. If he have. | 3. If they have. . 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLUBAL. 

1. If I bad. 1. If we had. 

2. If thou had. 2. If ye or you had; 

3. If he had, 3. If they had. 

PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL: 
1. If I have had. 1. If we have had. 


2. If thou have had. 2. If ye or you have had, 
3. If he have had, 3. If they have had, 
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PLUPERFECT TENSE, 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1. If 1 had had. 1. If we had had. 
2. If thou had had. 2, If ye or you had had, 
3- If he had had. 3. If they had had. 
FIRST FUTURE TENSE, 
SINGULAR,  FLURAL» 


2. If I ſhall or will have. 1. If we ſhall or will have. 

2. If thou ſhall or will 2. If ye or you ſhall or 
have. | will have. 

3. If he ſhall or will have. 3. If they ſhall er will have. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE, 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 

1. If 1 ſhall or will have x. If we ſhall er will 
had. | have had. 

2. If thou ſhall or will 2. If ye or you mall or 
have had. will have had. 

3. If he ſhall or will have 3. If they ſhall er will 
had. have had, 

Infinitive Mood. 


: 
! 


PRESENT, To have. PERFECT. To have had. | 


Participles. 


PRESENT OR ACTIVE. Having. 
PERFECT OR PASSIVE. Had. 
COMPOUND PERFECT. Having had. 
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| Jogated as follows: 
£ THT 1 1 
TO BE. 
| Indicative Mood. 
ve. | PRESENT TENSE. 
SR SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
| 1. Lam. WY SG 
ve. 2. Thou art. 2. Ve cr you are. 
IMPERFECT TENSE. 1 
vill SINGULAR. | PLURAL» ' 
| 1, I was, 1. We were. 
1 2. Thou waſt. 2. Ve or you were, 
1 | 3. He was. 3. They were. 
nll | = PERFECT TENSE. 
f SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
| 1. 1 have been. 1. We have been. 


3. He hath er has been. 3. They have been. 


2. Thou haſt been. 2. Ye or you have been. 
PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


| SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

| 1. I had been. 1. We had been. 
2. Thou hadſt been. 2. Ye or you had been. 
3. He had been. 3. They had been. 
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, FIRST FUTURE' TENSE. 
SINGULAR. | PLURAL, _ 
1. I ſhall or will be. 1. We ſhall or will be. 
2. Thou ſhalt or wilt 2. Ye or you ſhall or will 
be. | be. 
3. He ſhall or will be. 3. They ſhall or will be. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR: PLURAL. 
1. I ſhall or will have 1. We ſhall or will have 
been. been. 
a. Thou ſhalt or wilt 2. Ye or you ſhall or will 
have been. have been. 
$ He ſhall or will have 3. They ſtall or will have 
been. been. 


+ 
* 


Imperative Mood. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
s. Let me be. 1. Let us be. 
2. Be thou, or do thou 2, Be ye er you, or do ye 
be. be. 
3. Let him be. 3. Let them be. 


Potential Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 
1. I may or can be. 1. We may or can be. 
2. Thou mayſt or canſt 2. Ye or you may or can 
* | be. 
3. He may or can be. 3. They may or can be. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 


| i 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 


x, I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, 
or (hvuli be. would, or ſu ud he, 


2. Thou night, cul 't, 2. Ve er you might,could, 
wouldſt, or ſhouldſt be. would, or ſhould be. 
3. H. migh', could, would, 3. They might, could, 


or ihould be. would, or ſhould be. 
PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1, I may or can have 1. We may or can have 
been. been. . + 53 358 
2. Thou mayſt or canſt 2. Ye or you may er can 
have been. have been. 
3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 
been. | been. Fo 


* 


P!1.UPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1, I might, could, would, x. We might, could, 
or ſhould have been. would, or ſhovld have 


been. 
2. Thou mightf, could, 2. Ye or you might, 
wouldft, or ſhouluſt could, would, or 
have been. ſhould have been. 


3- He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, 
or ſhould have been, would, or ſhould have 
been. 
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bk SubjunQive Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 
SIMGULAR. PLURAL. 


1. If 1 be. 1. If we be. ; 
2+ If thou be, 2. If ye or you be. N 
3. If he be. 3. If they be. 
© "IMPERFECT TENSE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
1. If I were. 1. If we were. 
a. If thou wert. 2. If ye or you were. , ! 
3. If he were, 3. If they were. 

| PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I have been. 1. If we have been. 


2. If thou have been. 2. If ye or you have been. 
3. If he have been. 3. If they have been. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE, 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. If I had been. 1. If we had been. 
2. If thou had been, 2. If ye er you had been. 
3. If be had bien. 3. If they had been. | . 
FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR» PLURAL, : 
3. If I ſhall cr will be. 1. If we ſhall or will be. 1 
2. If thou ſhall or will 2. If ye or you ſhall or will 
be. be. 


3- If he ſhall or will be. 3. If they ſhall or will be. 
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SECOND FUTURE TENEE, 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 


1. IfI ſhall or will have 1. If we ſhall or will have 


been. been. 


2. If thou ſhall or will 2. If ye or you ſhall or will 


have been. have heen. 
3. If he ſhaller willkave 3. If they ſhall or will have 
been. been. 


Infinitive Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE, To be. PERFECT. To have been. 


Participles. 


PRESENT. Being. PERFECT. Been. 
COMPOUND PERFECT. Having been. 


OF THE CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 


ACTIVE, 


Verbs AQive are called Regular, when they 
form their imperfe& tenſe of the indicative 
mood, and their perfect participle, by adding 
to the verb, ed, or d only when the verb ends 
in e; as, 


PRESENT» IMPERPF, PERF, PARTICIP. 
I love. IT loved. Loved. 
I favour. I favoured. Favoured. 
D 3 
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A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the 
following manner: 


T0 LOFE. 


Indicative Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
1. I love. 1. We love. 
2. Thou loveſt. 2. Ve or you love. 
3. He, ſhe, or it, loveth 
1 3. They love. 
IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL, 17 
1. 1 loved. 1. We loved. | 
2. Thou lovedſt. 2. Ye or you loved, | 
3. He loved. 3. They loved. a | 
| PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL». 
1. I have loved. 1. We have loved. | 


2. Thou haſt loved. 2. Ye or you have loved. 
3- He hath or has loved. 3. They have loved. 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 
2. Taou hadit loved, 2. Ye or you had loved. 
Hz had loved. 3. They had loved. 


3. 


le 
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FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. I ſhall or will love. 1. We ſhall or will love. 
2. Thou ſhalt or wilt 2. Ye or you ſhall or will 
love. love. 
3. He ſhall or will love. 3. They ſhall or will love. 


SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


1. I ſhall or will have 1. We ſhall or will have 
loved. loved. 

2. Thou ſhalt or wilt 2. Ye or you ſhall er will 
have loved. have loved. 

3. He ſhall or will have 3. They ſhall or will have 
loved. loved. 


A mperative Mood. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. Let me love. 1. Let us love. 
2. Love thou or do thou 2. Love ye or you, or do 
love. ye love. 
3- Let him love. 3. Let them love. 
Potential Mood. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


1. I may or can love, 1. We may or can love, 


2. Thou mayſt or canſt 3. Ye or you may or can 
love. love. 


3. He may or can love. 3. Tucy may or can love. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL» 
1. I might, could would, 1. We might, could, 
or ſhoul | love. . would, or ſhould love. 
2. Thou mi h st, couliſt, 2. Ye or you might, 
wouldit, or ſhouldft, could, would, or 
love. ſhould love. 
3.He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, 
or ſhould love. would, or ſhould love. 
PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL» 
1. I may or can have 1. We may or can have 
loved. loved, 
2. Thou mayſt or canſt 2. Ye or you may or can 
have loved. have loved. 
3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 
loved. loved, 
PLUPERFECT TENSE, 
SINGULAR, PLURAL, 


1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, 
or ſhould have loved. would, or ſhould have 
loved. 

2. Thou might, couldſt, 2. Yeor you might, could, 
would, or ſhouldft, would, or ſhould have 
have loved. loved. ; 

3.He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, 
or ſhould have loved. would, or ſhould have 


loved. 


ve 
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SubjunQtive Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL» 
1. If I love. 1. If we love. 
2. If thou love. 2. If ye or you love. 
3. If he love. 3. If they love. 
IMPERFECT TENSE, 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. If I loved. 1. If we loved. 
2. If thou loved, 2. If ye or you loved. 
3. If he loved. 3. If they loved. 
PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PEURAL. 


1. If I have loved. 1. If we have loved. 
2. If thou have loved. 2. If ye or you have loved. 
3. If he have loved. 3- If they have loved. 


' PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR, FLURALs» 


1. If I had loved. 1. If we had loved. 
2. If thou had loved. 2. If ye or you had loved. 
3. If he had loved. 3+ If they had Joved. 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
1. If I ſhall or will love. 1. If we ſhall or will love. 
2. If thou ſhall or will 2. If ye or you ſhall or will 
love. love. 
3. If he ſhall er will love. 3. If they ſhall or will love 
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SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
1. If I hall or will have 1. If we ſhall or will have 
loved. loved. | 
2. If thou ſhall or will 2. If ye or you ſhill or will 
have loved, have | ved. 


3. If he ſhall or will have 3. If they hall or will have 


loved. loved. 


Infinitive Mood. | 


PRESENT. To love. PERFECT. To have loved. 


Participles. 


PRESENT. Loving. PERFECT, Loved. [ 
COMPOUND PERFECT. Having loved. a f 


- 


PASSIVE. 
Verbs paſſive are called regular, when they 


form their perfe& participle by the addition 
of d or ed, to the verb; as, from the verb To 
love,” is formed the paſſive, * I am loved, I 
was loved, I ſhall be loved,” &c. 

A regular patlive verb is conjugated by 
adding the perfe& participle to the auxiliary 
10 b-, through all its changes of number, per- 
ſon, mood, and tenſe, in the following man- 
ner. 


a ve 


a 11] 


— — 


i 


ETYMOLOGY. 
TO BE LOVED. 


Indicative Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE, 


SINGULAR. PLURAL» 
1. I am loved, 1. We are loved. 
2. Thou art loved, 2. Ye or you are loved. 
3. He is loved, 3. They are loved. 
IMPERFECT TENSE, 
SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
1. I was loved. 1. We were loved, 


2. Thou walt loved. 2. Ye or you were loved. 


3. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 


PERFCET TENSE. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL. 


1. I have been loved. 1. We have been loved. 
2. Thon haſt been loved. 2. Ye or you have been 


loved. 
3- He hath or has been 3. They have been 
loved. loved. : 
PLUPERFECT TENSE, - 
SINGYLAR, PLURAL. 
1. I had bcen loved. 1. We had been loved. 
2. Thou hadſt been lov- 2. Ye or you had been 
ed. loved. 


3. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 
1 * 
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FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. "PLURAL. 


1. I ſhall or will be lov- 1. We ſhall or will be 
ed. loved. 
2. Thou ſhalt or wilt be 2. Ye or you ſhall or will 
| loved. 8 be loved. 
3. He ſhall or will be 3. They ſhall or will be 
loved. : loved. 
| SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. | PLURAL. 
1. 1 ſhall or will have 1. We ſhall or will have 
been loved. been loved. 
2. Thou ſhalt or wilt 2. Ye or you ſhall or will 
have been loved. have been loved. 
3. He ſhall or will have 3. They ſhall or will have 
been loved. been loved. 


Imperative Mood. 
SINGULAR. | PLURAL, 
1. Let me be loved. 1. Let us be loved. 
2. Be thou loved, or do 2. Be ye or you loved, or 
thou be loved. do ye be loved. 
3+ Let him be loved. 4. Let them be loved. 


Potential Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


1. I may or can be 1, We may or can be lov» 
loved. ed. 


3 


will 


vill 


ave 
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$SINCULAR, PLURAL. 

2. Thou mayſt or canſt 2. Ye or you may or can 

be loved. be loved. 

3. He may or can be 3. They may or can be 

loved. loved. 
IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, 
or ſhould be loved. would, or ſhould þe 
loved. 

2. Thou might, couldſt, 2. Ye or you might, 
would, or ſhouldit could, would, or 
be loved. ſhould be loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, 
or ſhould be loved. would, er ſhould be 

loved. 
PERFECT TENSE, 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I may cr can have 1. We may or can have 
been loved. been loved. 

2. Thou wayſt or canſt 2. Ye or you may or can 
have been loved. have been loved. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 
deen loved. deen loved, 

* PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
$1NCULAR, PLURAL» 

1. I might, could, would, 1 We might, could, 
er ſhould have been would, or ſhould 


loved. have been loved. 
8 
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SINGULAR. PLURAL» 

2. Thou mightſt, couldſt, 2. Ve er you might, could, 
wouldſt, or ſhouldſt would, or ſhould, 
have been loved. have bern loved. 

3-He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, 
or ſhould have been would, or ſhould 
loved. have been loved. 


- Subjunftive Mood. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


NIA PLURAL, 
1. If I be loved. 1. If we be loved. 
2. If thou be loved. 2. If ye or you be loved. 
3. If he be loved. 3. It they be loved. 
IMPERFECT TENSE, 
SINCULAR. PLURAL, 


1. If I were loved. 1. If we were loved. 
2. If thou wert loved. 2. If ve or you were loved. 
3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 


PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR, PLURAL, 
1. If I have been loved. 1. If we have been loved. 
2, If thou have been 2. If ye or you have been 
loved. loved. 


3. If he have been loved. 3. If they have been le ved. 


FPLU PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


1. If I had been o cd. 2. If ve bat been love!. 
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SINCU LAX. FLURAL., 
2. If thou had been 2. If ye or you had been 
loved loved. 


3. If he had been loved. 3. If they had been loved. 
FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 


SINGULAR. FLURALs 
1. If I ſhall or will be 1. If we ſhall or will be 
loved. loved. 
2. If thou ſhall or will 2. If ye er you ſhall or will 
be loved, be loved. 
3+ If he ſhall or will be 3. If they ſhall er will be 
loved, loved. 
SECOND FUTURE TENSE, 
SINCULAR®N., PLURAL, 
1. If 1 ſhall or will have 1. If we ſhall or will have 
been loved. been loved. 
2. If thou ſhall or will 2. If ye er you ſhall or will 
have been loved. have been loved. 

3. If he ſhall er will 3. If they ſhall or will have 
have been loved. have been loved. 
Infinitive Mood. 

FRESENT TENSE, PERFECT. 


To be loved. To have been loved. 
Participles. 


PRESENT, Bring loved. 


FERFECT OR PASSIVE. COMPOUND PERFECT, 


Loved. Having been loved. 


© 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 
Irregular Verbs are thoſe which do not 
form their imperfe& tenſe, and their perſect 
participle, by the addition of. cd to the verb; as 


PRESENT. IMPERFECT. PERFECT PART. 
I begin, I began, begun. 
I know, I knew, known. 


DEFECTIVE VERBS, 
Defective Verbs are thoſe which are uſed 
only in ſome of their moods and tenſes: as, 
a2, was, been; can, could; muſt, &c. 


ADVERB., 


An Adverb is a part of ſpeech joined to a 
verb, an adjeQive, and ſometimes to another 
adverb, to expreſs ſome quality or circum- 
ſtance reſpeRing it: as, He reads wwell;” A 
truly good man: He writes very correctly.“ 
Some adverbs are compared, viz. * Soon, 
ſooner, ſooneſt; often, oftener, ofteneſt.” And 
thoſe ending in H, are compared by more and 
moſt; as, Wiſely, more wiſely, moſt wiſely.” 


PREPOSITION, 


Prepoſitions ſerve to connect words with one 
another, and to ſhow the relation between 


them. They are, for the moſt part, ſet before 


JJ oY TOW Foe” TT TE 
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nouns and pronouns: as, He went from Lon- 
don to Vork; © She is above diſguiſe;” They 
are ſupported by induſtry.” 

Prepofitions are ſeparable or inſeparable. 

The ſeparable prepoſitions are thoſe which 
may be uſed ſeparately from other words: as, 
* above, about, over, under, at, after, with,” &c. 

Some of theſe are ſometimes conjoined with 
other words: as, overtake, undertake, after- 
ward.” 

The inſeparable prepoſitions are uſed only 
in the compoſition of words: ſach as, be, fore, 
11, &c.; © Betimes, foretel, miſconduR.” 

Phe following is a liſt of the principal pre- 


poſitions : 

of for into within down 

to by at without on or upon 
from in with up off 


over below before beyond againſt 


through beneath after about among 


above under behind near betwcen 


CONJUNCTION. 

A Conjunction is a part of ſpeech that is 
chiefly uſed to connect or join together ſen- 
tences; ſo as, out of two, to make one ſen- 
tence. It ſometimes conneQs only words. 

E 3 | 
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Conjunctions are principally divided into 
two ſorts, the coruLaTives and DisJv NC- 
TIVE, 

The Conjunction Copulative ſerves to con- 
ne& or to continue a ſentence, by expreſſing 
an addition, a ſuppoſition, a cauſe, &c.: as, 


« He and his brother refide in London;” «I 


will go, if he will accompany me;” « You 
are happy, becauſe you are good.” 

The Conjunction Disjunctive ſerves, not on- 
ly to connect and continue the ſentence, but 
alſo to expreſs oppoſition of meaning in differ- 
ent degrees: as, Thangb he was frequently 
reproved, yet he did not reform; They 


came with her, but went away without her.“ 
The following is a liſt of the principal con- 


junctions: 

although for ſo 

and if that 

as leſt than 

becauſe neither though 

both notwithſtanding unleſs 

but nor yet 
either or 


INTERJECTION. 


Interjections are words thrown in between 
the parts of a ſentence, to expreſs the paſſions 


Kran 4 


or emotions of the ſpeaker; as, © Oh! I have 
alienated my friend; Alas! I fear, for life;” 
O virtue? how amiable art thou!” 


SYNTAX. 


Tux third part of Grammar is Syntax, 
which ſhows the agreement and right diſpoſi- 
tion of words in a ſentence. 

A ſentence is an aſſemblage of words, ex- 
preſſed in proper form, ranged in proper order, 
and concurring to make a complete ſenſe. 

Sentences are of two kinds, s1MPLE and 
COMPOUND. | 

A ſimple ſentence has in it but one ſubjeR, 
and one finite verb; as, © Life is ſhort.” 

A compouud ſentence contains two or more 
fimple ſentences, joined together by one or 
more connective words; as, Lite is ſhort, and 
ert is long.“ 

A phraſe is two or more words rightly put 
together, in order to make a part of a ſentence, 
and ſometimes making a whole ſentence. 

The principal pa f a ſimple ſentence. 
arc, the agent, the ers and the objeR. 

The agent is the thing chiefly ſpoken of; 
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the attribute is the thing or action affirmed 
or denied of it; and the object is the thing 
affected by ſuch action. 

The nominative denotes the agent, and uſu- 
ally goes before the verb rat. and the 
word or phraſe, denoting the object, follows 
the verb: as, A wiſe man governs his paſ- 
fions,” Here, a wiſe mar is the agent; governs 

+ "the te, or thing affirmed ; and bis poſ- 
femmes, the object. 

Syntax principally conſiſts of two parts, 
Concord and Government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word 
bas with another, in gender, number, caſe, or 
perſon. | | 


Government is that power which one part i 


K. of ſpeec h bas over another, in 
e cafe; on or caſe, 


RULE I. 


A verb muſt agree with it's nominative caſe, 
io number and perſon :/ as, © I learn;” Thou 
art improved;” « The birds ſing. 


RULE II. 


Two or more nouns, &c. in the fingular 
number, joined together by one or more co- 


n 
e 
n 
a 
6« 
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pulative conjuiitions, have verbs, nouns, and 
pronouns agreeing with them in the plural 
number/ as, ** Socrates and Plato :-re wile; 
they were the moſt eminent philetophers of 
Greece;” ** The ſan that rolls over our heads, 


the food that we receive, the reſt that we en- 


Joy, daily admeniſb us of a ſuperior and ſuper- 
intending Power,” 


E III. 


The conjunction diſjunctive hath an effect 
contrary to that of the conjunction copula- 
tive; for as the verb, noun, cr pronoun, is re- 
ferred to the preceding terms taken ſeparate- 
Iy, it muſt be in the fingular number: as, “ Ig- 
norance or negligence has cauſed this miſtakeʒ 
John, or James, or Joſeph, intends to accom- 
pany me; There , in many minds, neither 
knowledge nor underſtanding.” 


RULE IV. 


A noun of multitude, or ſignifying many, 
may bave a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, 
either of the fingular or plural number: yet 
not without regard to the import of the word, 
as conveying unity or plurality of idea: as, 
„The meeting was large;” © The parliament 
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is diflolved;” © The nation i powerful;” «My 
people % not confider: th-y have not known 
me; The afſembly of the wicked have en- 
cloſed me; The council were divided in 
their ſentiments.“ 


RULE V, 


Pronouns muſt always agree with their an- 
tecedents, and the nouns for which they ſtand, 
in gender, number, and perſon; as, © This is 
the friend whom I love; That is the vice 
«which I hate.“ * The king and the queen had 
put on heir robes; The moon appears, 
and Vr ſhines, but the light is not her own.” 
The relative is of the ſame perſon with the 
antecedent, and the verb agrees with it accord- 
ingly: as, Thou who {weft wiſdoin;” I, 
ub /peak from expericnee.” 


RULE VI. 


The relative is the nominative caſe to the 
verb, when no other nominative comes be- 
tween it and the verb: as, The maſter awho 
taught us;” Tbe trees which are planted.” 
But when another nominative comes between 
it and the verb, the relative is governed by 
{ome word in its own member of the ſentence: 


. bu 


8 S 1 
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as, He who preſerves me, to whom I owe my 
being, wh:;/c I am, and whom I ſerve, is cter- 
nal.” 


RULE VII. 


When the relative is preceded by two no- 
minatives of different perſons, the relative and 
verb may agree in perſon with either: as, 7 
am the man wh» command you;” or, «I am the 
man who c:mmanas you.” But the latter nomi- 
native is uſually preferred. 


RULE VIII. 


Every adjective belongs to a ſubſtantive, 3 
expreſſed or underfiood : as,“ He is a good, as 
well as a Wiſe mar.” © Few are happy:” that 
is, perſuors,” 

The ndjeQive pronouns, „hi and that, &c. 
muſt agree in number with their ſubſtantives: 
as, This book, theſe books; that ſort, thoſe 
ſorts; another road, other roads.” a 


RULE IX. 


The article @ or an agrees with nouns in the 
fingular number only, individually or colle&- 
ively: as, © A Chrittian, an Infidel, a ſcore, a 
thouſand.” 

1he definite article le may agree with 
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nouns in the ſingular or plural number: ay, 
* the garden, the houſes, the ſtars.” 

The articles are often properly omitted : 
when uſed, they ſhould be juſtly applied, ac- 
cording to their diſtinct nature: as,“ Gold is 
corrupting ; The lea is green; A lion is bold.“ 


RULE X. 


One ſubſtantive governs another ſignifying 
a different thing, in the poſſeſſive or genitive 
caſe: as, My father's houſe;” Man's hap- 
pineſs;” © Virtue's reward.” 


RULE XI. 


AQive verbs govern the objective caſe: as, 
„Truth ennobles ber; © She comforts e,. 
„They ſupport a © Virtue rewards them that 
follow ber.” 


RULE XII. 


One verb governs another that follows it, 
or depends upon it, in the infinitive mood: as, 
« Ceaſe to do evil; learn te do well: «We 
ſhould be prepared 1 render an account of our 
actions.“ 

The prepoſition e, though generally uſed 
before the latter verb, is ſometimes prope: y 


ce 
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omitted: „I heard him ſay it; inſtead of, 
* to ſay it.“ 


RULE XIII. 


In the uſe of verbs and words that, in point 
of time, relate to each other, the order of time 
muſt be obſerved. Inſtead of ſaying, © The 
Lord hath given, and the Lord bath taken 
away; we ſhould ſay, The Lord gave, &c. 
Inſtead of ©& I remember him theſe many years; 
it ſhould be, I hawe remembered him,” &c. 


RULE X1V. 


Participles govern words in the ſame man- 
ner as the verbs do from which they are deriv- 
ed: as, © I am weary with hearing bim; She 
is inflrufing us: © He was admoniſhing them? 


RULE XV. 


Adverbs, though they have no government 
of cafe, tenſe, &c. require an appropriate ſitu- 
ation in the ſentence, viz. for the moſt part be- 
fore adjectives, after verbs active or neuter, 
and frequently between the auxiliary and the 
verb: as, He made a wery ſenſible diſcourſe, 
he ſpate unaffetedly and forcibly, and was atten- 
tively heard by the whole aflembly.” 

F 
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RULE XVI. 


Two negatives, in Engliſh, deſtroy one ano- 
ther, or are equivalent to an affirmative: as, 
% Nor did they rot perceive him;“ that is, 
* they did perceive him. Never ſhall I xs 
confeſs; that is, I ſhall never avoid con- 
feſſing; or, I ſhall always confeſs.” But it 
is better to expreſs an affirmation by a regu- 
lar affirmative, than by two negatives. 


RULE XVII. 


Prepoſitions govern the objective caſe: as, 
* I have heard a good character of her,” From 
him that is needy, turn not away; A word 
to the wile is ſufficient for them,” Strength 
of mind is with them that are pure in heart.” 


RULE XVIII. 


Conjunctions connect the ſame moods and 
tenſes of verbs, and caſes of nouns and pro- 
nouns: as, Candour is 40 be approved and prac- 
tied, If thou fincerely dere, and earneſtly 
purſue virtue, the will aſſuredly be found by thee, 
and prove a rich reward;” © The maſter taught 
ber and me to write; © He aud ſte were ſchool- 
. fellows,” 
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RULE XIX. 


Some conjunctions require the indicative, 
ſome the ſubjuncti ve mood, after them. It is 
a general rule, that when ſomevhing contin- 
gent or doubtful is implied, the ſubjunctive 
ought to be uſed: as, © / I awere to write, he 
would not regard it;“ He will not be par- 
doned, wnle/; he repent.” 

ConjunRions that are of a poſitive and ab- 
ſolute nature require the indicative mood. 
« A; virtue advances ſo vice recedes;” * He is 
healthy becaxſe he is temperate.” | 


RULE XX. 


When the qualities of different things are 
compared, the latter noun or pronoun is not 
governed by the conjunction than or as, (for 
conjunctions have no government of caſes,) 
but agrees with the verb, or is governed by 
the verb or the prepoſition, expreſſed or un- 
derſtood : as, Thou art wiſer than I;“ that 
is, «© than I am.” They loved him more than 
me;” i. e. more than they loved me; The 
ſentiment is well expreſſed by Plato, but much 
better by Solomon than him;” that is, than 
by him. 
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RULE XXII. 

To avoid diſagreeable repetitions, and to 
expreſs our ideas in few words, an ellipſis or 
omiſſion of ſome words is frequently admit- 
ted; but when this would obſcure the ſen- 
tence, weaken its force, or be attended with 
an impropriety, the ellipſis muſt be ſupplied. 
Inſtead of ſaying, He was a learned man, 
he was a wiſe man, and he was a good man;“ 
we make uſe of the ellipſis, and ſay, “ he was a 
learned, wiſe, and good man.” In the phraſe, 
« Any two men uſed to think with freedom,” 
the words *auho are” ſhould have been ſupplied. 
« A beautiful field and trees,” is not proper lan- 
guage. It ſhould be Beautiful fields and 
trees,” or, A beautiful field and fine trees.“ 


RULE XXII, 

All the parts of a ſentence ſhould corre- 
ſpond to each other, and a regular and depend- 
ent conſtruction, throughout, be carefully pre- 
ſerved. The following ſentence is therefore in- 


accurate: He was more beloved, but not ſo 


much admired, as Cinthio.” More requires thax 
after it, which is no where found in the ſen- 


tence. It ſhould be, He was more beloved 
than Cinthio, but not ſo much admired,” 
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PROSODY. 


PresoDY conſiſts of two parts; the former 
teaches the true pronunciation of words, com- 
prifing ACCENT, QUANTITY, EMPHASIS, PAUSE, 
and rox; and the latter, the laws of vERSI- 
FICATION. 


ACCENT, 


Accent is the laying of a peculiar ftreſs of 
the voice on a certain letter or ſyllable in 
a word, that it may be better heard than the 
reſt, or diftinguiſhed from them: as, in the 
word preſime, the ſtreſs of the voice muſt be on 
the letter 2, and ſecond ſyllable, ſame, which 
take the accent. 


QUANTITY. 


The quantity of a ſyllable is that time which 
is occupied in pronouncing it. It is con ader- 
ed as long or ſhort. 

A - vowel or ſyllable is long, when the ac- 
cent is on the vowel; which occafions it to be 
ſlowly joined, in pronunciation, to the follow- 
ing letter: as, © Fall, bale, mod, hõũſe, fea- 
ture.” 


F 3 
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A ſyllable is ſhort, when the accent is on 
the conſonant ; which occafions the vowel to 
be quickly joined to the ſucceeding letter: as, 
**ar't, bon'net, hun'ger.” 

A long ſyllable requires double the time of 
a ſhort one in pronouncing it: thus, Mate” 
and“ Note” ſhould be pronounced as flowly 
again as Mat” and“ Not.” 


EMPHASIS, 


By emphaſis is meant a ſtronger and fuller 
ſound of voice, by which we diſtinguiſh ſome 
word or words on which we defign to lay par- 
ticular ſtreſs, and to ſhow how it affeQs the 
reſt of the ſentence. Sometimes the emphatic 
words muſt be diſtinguiſhed by a particular 
tone of voice, as well as by a greater fireſs. 


PAUSES. 

Pauſes or reſts, in ſpeaking and reading, are 
a total ceſſation of the voice, during a percep- 
tible, and, in many caſes, a meaſurable ſpace 
of time. 


TONES, 


Tones are different both from emphaſis and 
_ pauſes; conſiſting in the modulation of the 
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voice, the notes or variations of ſound which 
we employ, in the expreſſion of our ſenti- 
ments, 


% 


VERSIFICATION, 


Verſification is the arrangement of a certain : 
number and variety of ſyllables, according to 
certain laws. | 

Rhyme is the correſpondence of the laſt 
ſound of one verſe, to the laſt ſound or ſylla- 
ble of another. 


PUNCTUATION 


Is the art of dividing a written compoſi- 
tion inio ſentences, or parts of ſentences, by 
points or ſtops, tor the purpoſe of marking the 
different pauſes, which the ſenſe and an accu- 
rate pronunciation require. 

The Comma reprelents the ſhorteſt pauſe; 
the Semicolon, a pauſe double that of the 
comma ; the Colon, double that of the ſemi- 
colon; and the Period, double that of the 
colon. | 

The points are marked in the following 
manner: 
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The Comma, The Colon: 
The Semicolon ; The Period”. 


COMMA. 


The Comma uſually ſeparates thoſe parts of 

a ſentence, which, though very cloſely con- 

need in ſenſe, require a pauſe between them: 

as, I remember, with gratitude, his love and 

| ſervices.” Charles is beloved, eſteemed, and 
reſpected. 


SEMICOLON, 


The Semicolon is uſed for dividing a com- 
pound ſentence into two or more parts, not 
' ſo cloſely connected as thoſe which are ſepa- 
rated by a comma, nor yet ſo little dependent 
on each other, as thoſe which are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a colon: as, © Straws ſwim on the ſur- 


face; but pearls lie at the bottom.” 


- COLON, 


The Colon is uſed to divide a ſentence into 
two or more parts, leſs connected than thoſe 
which are ſeparated by a ſemicolon ; but not 
ſo independent as ſeparate, diſtinct ſentences : 
as, * Do not flatter yourſelves with the hope of 
perfect happineſs: there is no ſuch thing in 
the world. 
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PERIOD. 

When a ſentence is ſo completc and inde- 
pendent, as not to be connected in conſtruc- 
tion with the following ſentence, it is marked 
with a period: as, Fear God. Honour the 
King. Have charity towards all men.” 


— — 


Beſides the points which mark the pauſes in 
diſcourſe, there are others that denote a differ- 
ent modulation of voice, in correſpondence to 
the ſenſe. Theſe are, 

The Interrogative point,? 
The Exclamation point, 
The Parenthefis, () 
as, © Are you fincere?” 


Ho excellent is a grateful heart!” 


« Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 

« Virtue alone is happineſs below.“ 

The following characters are alſo frequent- 
ly uſed in compoſition. 

An Apoſtrophe, marked thus *: as, „tho 
judg'd.” 

am 
A Caret, marked thus 4: as, 1,diligent.” 


A Hyphen, which is thus marked -: as, 
* Lap-dog, to-morrow.” 
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The Acute Accent, marked thus ': as, 
« Fan'cy.” The Grave Accent, thus ': as, 
« Favour.” 

The proper mark to diſtinguiſh a long ſyl- 
Jable, is this: as, © Roſy :” and a ſhort one, 
this“: as,“ Folly.” This laſt mark is called 
a Breve. 

A Diæreſis, thus marked ©, ſhows that two 
vowels form ſeparate ſyllables: as, Crea- 
tor. 

A Section is thus marked 5. 

A Paragraph, thus J. 

A Quotation has two inverted commas at 
the beginning, and two direct ones at the end, 
of a phraſe or paſſage: as, 

« The proper ſtudy of mankind is man.” 

Crotchets or Brackets ſerve to incloſe a par- 
ticular word or ſentence. They are marked 
thus [ J]. 

An Index or Hand = points out a re- 
markable paſſage. 


A Brace : unites three poetical lines; or 


connects a number of words, in proſe, with 
one common term. 

An Aſteriſk or little ſtar * directs the reader 
to ſome note in the margin. 


_ CCC — 
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An Ellipſis is thus marked ——: as, 
Kg, for King. 

An Obeliſk, which is marked thus 4, and 
Parallels thus ||, together with the letters of 
the alphabet and figures, are uſed as references 


to the margin. 


APPENDIX. 
 —CO00000— 
EXEMPLIFICATION OF 


THE PARTS OF srEECII. 


—  — 


PARSING TABLE. 


War part of ſpeech ? 

1. An article, What kind? Why ? 

2. A ſubſlantive, Common or proper? What 
Gender? Number? Caſe? Why? 


3. A proviur, What kind? Perſon? Gender? 


Number? Caſe? Why? 

4. An cdjeftive. What degree of compari- 
ſon? To what does it belong? Why an 
adjective ? 

5. A werb. What kind? Mood? Tenſe? 
Number? Perſon? Why? If a partici- 
ple, Why ? Active or paſhve ? 

Au adverb. Why is it an adverb? 

A prep'/iriim. Why a prepoſition ? 

A c:omunTtiin., Why? 

Au imntergedlicn. vw hy > 

3 


9 


That 


der? 


pari- 
y an 


nſe ? 
tict- 
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CHAP. I. 

Article and Subſtantive. 
A buſh The Rhine 
A tree A prince 
A flower A rivulet 
An apple The Humber 
An orange Gregory 
An almond The pope 
A hood An abbeſs 
A houſe An owl 
A hunter A building 
An hour The Weavers Company 
An honour Europe 
An hoftler The ſciences 
The garden Yorkſhire 
The fields The planets 
The rainbow The ſun 
The clouds A volume 
The ſcholars' daty Parchment 
The horizon The pens 
Virtue A diſpofition 
The vices Benevolence 
Temperance An overſight 
A variety A defign 


George 


The gorcrneſs 
G 
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An ornament 
The girls' ſchool 
A grammar 
Mathematicks 
The elements 
An earthquake 


The King's prerogative 


Africa 

The continent 
Raundneſs 

A declivity 
Blackneſs 

An inclination 


The undertaking 


Penelope 
Conſtancy 


An entertainment 


A fever 
The ſtars 
A comet 
A miracle 


A prophecy 
Depravity 
The conftitution 
The laws 
Beauty 

A conſumption 
An elevation 
The conqueror 
An Alexauder 
Wiſdom 
America 

The Cæſars 
The. Thames 
A river 

The ſhadows 


A vacancy 


The hollow 
An idea 

A whim 
Nothiog 


CHAP. II. 


Article, Adjedtive, and SubRantive, 


A good heart 
A wiſe head 


A firong body 
An obedient ſon 


THE PARTS 


A diligent ſcholar 

A happy parent 

Shady trees 

A fragrant flower 

The verdant fields 

A peaceful mind 

Compoſed thoughts 

A ſerene aſpect 

An affable deportment 

The whiſtling winds 

A boiſterous ſea 

The bowling tempeſt 

A gloomy cavern 

Rapid ſtreams 

Unwholeſome dews 

A ſevere winter 

A uſeleſs drone 

The induſtrious bees 

Harmleſs doves 

The careleſs oftrich 

The dutiful ftork 

The ſpacious firma- 
ment 

Cooling breezes 

An amiable woman 

A dignified character 

A pleafing addreſs 
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An open countenance 

The candid reaſoner 

Fair propoſals 

A mutual agreement 

A plain narrative 

An hiftorical fiction 

Relentleſs war | 

An obdurate heart 

Tempeſtuous paſſions 

An unhappy temper 

A ſenſual mind 

The babbling brook 

A limpid ftream 

The devious walk 

A winding canal 

The ſerpentine river 

A melancholy fat 

An intereſting hiſtory 

A happier life 

The woodbine's fra- 
grance 

A cheering proſpect 

An barmonious ſound 

Delicious fruit 

The ſweeteſt incenſe 

An odorous garden 

The ſenſitive plant 
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A convenient manſion 

Warm clothing 

A temperate climate 

Whole ſome aliment 

An affectionate parent 

A free government 

The diligent farmer 

A fruitful field 

The crowning harveſt 

A virtuous conflict 

A final reward 

Peaceful abodes 

The nobleſt proſpect 

A profligate life 

A miſerable end 

Gloomy regions 

An incomprehenſible 
ſubject 
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A garden encloſed 

The ivy-mantled tow- 
er 

Virtue's fair form 

A mahogany table 

Sweet-ſcented myrtle 

A reſolution wiſe, no- 
ble, difintereſted 

Conſolation's lenient 
hand 

A better world 

A cheerful, good, old 
man 

A filver tea-urn 

Tender-looking cha- 
rity | 

My brother's wife's 
mother 


A controverted point A book of my friend's 
The cool ſequeſtered An animating, well- 
vale founded hope 
CHAP. III. 
Pronoun and Jerò, &c. 
I am fincere. He is difintereſted. 
Thou art induſtrious. We honour them. 


—— 


_ _—_ 
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THE PARTS 


You encourage us. 

They commend her, 

Thou doſt improve. 

He aſſiſted me. 

We completed our 
journey. | 

Our hopes did flatter 
us. 

They have deceived 

me. 

Your expectation has 
failed. 

Theaccident had hap- 
pened. 

He had refigned him- 
ſelf. 

Their fears will de- 
tect them. 

You ſhall ſubmit. 

They will obey us. 


Good humour ſhall 


prevail. 
He will have deter- 
mined. 
We ſhall have agreed. 
Let me depart. 


G3 
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Do thou inſtruct him. 

Prepare thy leſſon. 

Let him conſider. 

Let us improve our- 
ſelves. 

Know yourſelves. 


Let them advance. 


They may offend. 

I can forgive. 

He mightſurpaſsthem. 

We could overtake 
him. 

I would be happy. 

Ye ſhould repent. 

He may have deceiv- 
ed me. 

They may have for- 
gotten. 

Thou mightſt have 
improved. 

We ſhould have con- 
ſidered. 

To ſee the ſun is 
pleaſant. 

To live well is he- 
nourable, 
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To have conquered 
himſelf was his 
higheſt praiſe. 

Promoting others'wel- 

fare, they advanced 
their own intereſt. 

He lives reſpected. 

Having reſigned his 

office, he retired. 

They are diſcouraged. 

He was condemned. 

We have been re- 

warded. 

She had beenadmired. 

Virtue will be re- 

warded. 

The perſon will have 
been executed, when 
the pardon arrives, 

Let him be animated. 

Re you entreated. 

Let them be prepared. 

It can be enlarged. 

You may be diſcover- 
ed. | 

He might be convin- 

ced. 


It would be careſſed. 

I may have been de- 
ceived. 

They might have been 
honoured. 

To be truſted, we muſt 


be virtuous. 


To have been admired, 
a vailed him little. 

Ridiculed, deſpiſed, 

perſecuted, he main- 
tained his principles. 

Being reviled, we 
bleſs. 

Having been deſerted, 
he became diſcou- 
raged. 

The fight being new, 
he ſtartled. 

This uncouth figure 
ſtartled him. 

I have ſearched, I 
have found it. 
They ſearched thoſe 

rooms; he was gone. 

The book is his; it 


was mine. 


Ad 
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Theſe are yours, thoſe 


are Ours. 


Our hearts are deceit- 


fal. 

Your conduct met 
their approbation. 

None met who could 
avoid it. 

Thy eſteem is my ho- 
nour. 

Her work does her 
credit. 

Each muſt anſwer the 
queſtion. 

Every heart knows its 
own ſorrows. 
Which was his choice ? 

It was neither. 


Hers is finiſhed, thine 
is to do. 

This is what I feared. 
That is the thing 
which I defired. 
Who can preſerve 

himſelf? 


Whoſe books are 
theſe ? 

Whom have we ſery- 
ed? 


Some are negligent, 
others induſtrious. 

One may deceive one's 
ſelf. 

All have a talent to 
improve. 

Can any diſpute it ? 

Such is our condition. 


CHAP. IV. 


Adverb, Prepoſition, Conjundion, and In- 


terjection. 


I have ſeen him once, Thirdly, and laftly, I 


perbaps twice. 


ſhall conclude. 
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This plant is found 
here, andelſewhere. 

Oaly to-day is pro- 
perly ours. 

The talk is already 
performed. 

We could not ſerve 
him then, but will 
hereafter. 

We often reſolve, but 
ſeldom perform. 
He is much more pro- 
miſting now than 

formerly. 

We are wiſely and 

happily directed. 

He has certainly been 
diligent, and be will 
probably ſucceed. 

How ſweetly the birds 
ſing ! 

Why art thou ſo heed- 
leſs? 

He is little attentive; 
nay, abſolutely ſtu- 
pid. 

When will they arrive? 


Where ſhall we ſtop? 
Mentally and bodily, 
we are curiouſly and 
wonderfully formed. 
They travelled thro' 
France, in haſte, 
towards Italy. 

From virtue to vice, 
the progreſs is gra- 
dual. 

By diligence and fru- 
gality, we arrive at 
competency. 

We are ofien below 
our wiſhes, and a- 
bove our deſert. 

Some things make for 
him, others againſt 
him. 

By this imprudence, 
he was plunged in- 
to new difficulties. 

Without the aid of 

charity, he ſupported 
himſelf with credit. 

Of his talents much 
might be ſaid; con- 
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cerning bis integri- 
ty, nothing. 

On all occaſions, ſhe 
behaved with pro- 
priety. 

We in vain look for a 
path between vir- 
tue and vice. 

He lives within his 
income. 

The houſe was ſold at 
a great price, and 
above its value. 

She came down ftairs 
ſlowly, but went 
briſkly up again. 

His father and mo- 
ther and uncle, re- 
fide at Rome. 

We muſt be tempe- 
rate, if we would 
be healthy. 

He is as old as his 
claſs-mate, but not 
ſo learned. 

Charles is efteemed, 
becauſe he is both 


diſcreet and bene- 
volent. 

We will tay till he 
arrives. 

He retires to reſt ſoon, 
that he may riſe 
early. 

Weought to be thank- 
ful, for we have re- 
ceived much. 

Though he is often 
adviſed, yet he does 
not reform. 

Reproof either ſoft- 
ens or hardens its 
object. 

Neither proſperity nor 
adverfity has im- 
proved him. 

He can acquire novir- 
tue, unleſs he make 

ſome ſacrifices. 

Let him that ſtandeth 

take heed left he fall. 

If thou wert his ſupe- 
rior, thou ſhouldſt 
not have boaſted. 


Po 
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He will be detected, Though he is lively, 


though he deny the 
fact. 

If he {11:1 romiſed, he 
ſhoni.! act accord- 
ingly. 

She will tranſgreſs, 
unleſs ſhe be admo- 
niſhed. 

If he were encourag- 
ed, he wouldamend. 

Tho be condemn me, 
I will reſpect him. 

Their talents are more 
brilliant than uſe- 
ful. 

Notwithſtanding his 
poverty, he is a wiſe 
and worthy perſon. 

If our defires are mo- 
derate, out wants 
will be few. | 

Hope often amuſes, 
but ſeldom ſatisfies 


us, 


yet he is not volatile. 

O, peace! how defir- 
able art thou! 

I have been often oc- 
cupied, alas! with 
trifles. 

Strange! that we 
ſhould be ſo infa- 
tuated. 

O! the humiliations 
to which vice re- 
duces us. 

Hark! how ſweetly 
the woodlark fings! 

Ab! the delufions of 
hope. 

Hail, ſimplicity! ſource 
of genuine joy. 

Behold ! how pleaſant 
it is for brethren to 
dwell together in 
unity. 

Welcome again! my 
long loſt friend. 


ely, 
tile. 
eſit- 


| OC- 
with 


afa- 
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Ihe Fallung are a ſcau inſtances of the ſame wword"s 
conflituting ſeveral of the parts of ſpeech. 


Calm was the day, and 
the ſcene delightful. 

We may expect a calm 
after a ſtorm. 

To prevent paſſion, is 
eaſier than to calmit. 

Better is a little with 
content, than a great 
deal with anxiety. 

The gay and diſſolute 
think little of the 
miſeries, which are 
ſtealing ſoftly aftr 
them. 

A little attention will 
rectify ſome errors. 

Ile laboured to ſtill 
the tumult. 

Still waters are com- 
monly deepeſt. 

Theugh he is out of 
danger, he is flill 
afraid. 


Damp air is unwhole- 
ſome. 

Guilt often caſts a 
damp over our 
ſprightlieſt hours. 

A ſoft body damps 

the ſound much more 
than a bard one. 

Though ſhe is rich and 
fair, yet the is not 
amiable. 

They are yet young, 
and muſt ſuſpend 
their judgment yet 
a while. 

Many perſons are bet- 
ter than we ſuppoſe 
them to be. 

The few and the many 
have their prepoſ- 
ſeſſions. 

Few days paſs with- 
out fome clouds. 
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Mach money is cor- 
rupting. 

Think much, and 
ſpeak little. 

He has ſeen much of 
the world, and been 
much careſſed. 

His years are more 
than hers; but he 
has not more know- 
ledge. 

The more we are bleſſ- 
ed, the more grate- 
ful we ſhould be. 

The defire of getting 
more is rarely ſatis- 
fied. 

He has equal know- 
ledge, but interior 
judgment. 

She is his inferior in 
ſenſe, but his equal 
in prudence. 

We muſt make a like 


ſpace between the 


liucs. 


Every being loves its 
like. 


Behave yourſelves like 
men. 


We are too apt to like 
pernicious company. 
He may go or ſtay as 
he likes. 

They ſtrive to learn. 

He goes to and fro. 

To his wiſdom we owe 
our privilege. 

The proportion is ten 
to one. 

He has ſerved them 
with his utmoſt abi- 
lity. 

When we do our ut- 
moſt, no more is re- 
quired. 

I will ſubmit, for I 

know it bringspeace. 

I have a regard for 
him. 

It is ſor our health to 
be temperate. 


A 


h to 
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O!] for better times. He is eſteemed, both 
on his own account, 
and on that of his 


praiſe, parents, 


Both of them deſerve 


CHAP. V. 


All the Parts of Speech indiſcriminately ar- 
ranged. 

D1s$1MULAT10N in youth, is the forerun- 
ner of pertidy in old age. Its firſt appearance, 
is the fatal omen of growing depravity, and 
future ſhame. 

If we poſſeſs not the power of ſelf-govern- 
ment, we thall be the prey of every looſe in- 
clination that chances to ariſe. Pampered by 
continual indulgence, all our paſſions will be- 
come mutinous and headſtrong. Deſire, not 
reaſon, will be the ruling principle of our con- 
duct. 

Abſurdly we ſpend our time in contending 
about the trifles of a day, while we ought to 
be preparing for a bigber exiftence. 

How little do they know of the true happi- 
neſs of life, who are ſtrangers to tha inter- 
courſe of good offices and kind affections, 
which, by a pleaſing charm, attaches wen to 

H 
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one another, and circulates rational enjoy- 
ment from heart to heart. 

If we view ourſelves, with all our imper- 
fections and failings, in a juſt light, we ſhall 
rather be ſurpriſed at our enjoying ſo many 
good things, than diſcontented, becauſe there 
are any which we want. 

True cheerfulneſs makes a man happy in 
himſelf, and promotes the happineſs of all 
around him. It is the clear and calm ſunſhine 
of a mind illuminated by piety and virtue. 

Wherever views of iatereſt, and proſpects of 

return, mingle with the feelings of aftection, 
ſenſibility acts an imperfect part, and entitles 
us to ſmall ſhare of commendation. 
Let not your expectations from the years 
that are to come, riſe too high; and your diſ- 
appointments will be fewer, and more eaſily 
ſupported. 

To live long, ought not to be our favourite 
wiſh, ſo much as to live well. By continuing 
too long on earth, we might only live to wit- 
neſs a greater number of melancholy ſcenes, 
and to expoſe ourſelves to a wider compals of 
buman woe. | 


How many paſs away ſome of the moſt va- 


Izable years of their lives, toſt in a whirlpoc: 
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of what cannot be called pleaſure, ſo much as 
mere giddineſs and folly. 

Look round you with attentive eye, and 
weigh characters well, before you connec 
yourſelves too cloſely with any who court 
your ſociety. 

The true Lonour of man conſiſts not in the 
multitude of riches, or the elevation of rank; 
for experience ſhows, that theſe may be poſ- 
ſeſſed by the worthleſs, as well as by the de- 
ſerving. 

Beauty of form has often betrayed its poſ- 


ſeſſor. The flower is eaſily blafted. It is 


ſhort-lived at the beſt; and trifling, at any 
rate, in compariſon with the higher, and more 
laſting beauties of the mind. 

A contented temper opens a clear ſky, and 
brighters every object around us. It is in 
the ſullen and dark ſhade of diſcontent, that 
noxious paſſions, like venomous animals, breed 
and prey upon the heart. 

Thouſands, whom indolence has ſunk into 
contemptible obſcurity, might have come for- 
ward to uſefulneſs and honour, if idleneſs had 
not fruſtrated the effect of all their powers. 

Sloth is like the flowly-flowing, putrid 
flream, which flagnates in the marſh, breeds 
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venomous animals, and poiſonous plants; and 
infects with peſtilential vapours the whole 
country round it. 

Diſappointments derange, and overcome, 
vulgar minds. The patient and the wile, by 
a proper improvement, frequently make them 
contribute to their high advantage. 

Sobriety of mind is one of thoſe virtues, 
which the preſent condition of human life 
ſtrongly inculcates, The uncertainty of its 
enjoyments, checks preſumption; the multi- 
plicity of its dangers, demands perpetual cau- 
tion. Moderation, vigilance, and ſelf-govern- 
ment, are daties incumbent on all; but eſpe- 
cially on ſuch as are beginning the journey of 
life. 

The charms and comforts of virtue are in- 
expreſſible; and can only be juſtly conceived 
by thoſe who poſſeſs her. The conſciouſneſs 

of Divine approbation and ſupport, and the 
ſteady hope of future happineſs, communicate 
a peace and joy, to which all the delights of 
the world bear no reſemblance. 


If we knew how much the pleaſures of this 


life deceive and betray their unhappy votaries; 
and reflected on the diſappointments in pur- 
ſuit, the diſſatisfaction in enjoyment, or the 
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1 uncertainty of poſſeſſion, which every where 
© attend them; we ſhould ceaſe to be enamour- 

| ed with ſuch brittle and tranfient joys: and 
2 ſhould wiſely fix our hearts on thoſe virtuous 
y attainments, which the world can neither give 
n nor take away. 

Order is Heav'n's firſt law; and this confeſt, 

. | Some are, and muſt be, greater than the reſt, 
e N More rich, more wiſe; but who infers from hence, 
ts That ſuch are happier, ſhocks all conunon ſenſe. 
i- Needful auſterities our wills reſtrain; 
J- As thorns fence in the tender plant from harm, 
« Reaſon's whole plcaſute, all the joys of ſenſe, 


Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence: 
of But health conſiſts with temperance alone; 
And peace, Oh, virtue] peace is all thy own. 


* On earth nought precious is obtain d, 
d But what is painful too; 
ſs By travel and io travel born, 
e | Our ſabbaths are but few. 
te Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
of Or failing, (miles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
is Like Socrates, that manis great indeed, 
Our hearts are faſten'd to this world, 
By ſtrong and endleſs ties; 
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But every ſorrow cuts a ſtring, 
And urges us to riſe. 


Oft pining cares in rich brocades are dreſt, 
And diamonds glitter on an anxious breaſt, 


Teach me to feel another's woe, 4 
To hide the fault I ſ-e; 

That mercy I to others ſhow, 
That mercy ſhow to me. 

This day be bread, and peace, my lot; 
All elſe beneath the ſun 

Thou know'ſt if beſt beftow'd or not, 
And let thy will be done. 


Vice is a monſter of fo frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen: 
Yet ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace. 


If nothing more than purpoſe in thy power, 
Thy purpoſe firm, is equal to the deed: 

Who does the beſt bis circumſtance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more. 


In faith and hope the world will diſagree, 
But all mankind's concern is charity. 


To be refign'd when ills betide, 
Patient when favours are denied, 

And pleas'd with favours giv'n: 
Moſt ſurely this is Wiſdom's part, 
This is that incenſe of the heart, 

Whole fragrance ſmells to Heav'n. 
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All fame is foreign, but of true deſert ; 
Plays round the head, but cumes not to the heart: 
One ſelf- apf roving hour whole years outweighs 
Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzzas; 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 
Than Cæſar with a ſenate at his heels. 
Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ftrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to tray ; 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of lite, 
They kept the noitelefs tenor of their way, 
What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 
The ſoul's calin ſunſhine, and the heartielt joy, 
Is virtue's prize. 
Pity the ſorrows of a poor old man, 
Whoſe trembling limbs have borne him to thy door, 
Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan; 
Oh! give relief, and Heav'n will bleſs thy ure. 


Who lives to nature, rarely. can be poor: 
Who lives to fancy, never can be rich. 


When, young, life's journey I began, 
The glitt ring proſpect charm'd my eyes; 
I faw, along th' extended plain, 
Joy after joy ſucceſſive riſe. 
But ſoon I found t was all a dream; 
And learn'd the fond purſuit to ſhun, 
Where few can reach their purpos'd aim, 
And thouſands daily are undone, * 


"Tis greatly wiſe to talk with our paſt hours; 
And afk them, what report they bore to Heav'n. 
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All natute is but art, unknown to thee ; 

Al chance, direction, which thou canſt not ſee; 
All aiſcord, harmony, not underſtood; 

All partial evil, univerſal good. 


Heav*ns choice is ſafer than our own 3 
Of ages paſt inquire. 

What the moſt tor:nidable fate? 
£ To have our own deſire.“ 


If ceaſfclefſs, thus, the fowls of heav'n he feeds, 
If o' er the fields ſuch lucid robes he (preads; 
Will he not care for you, je füthleſs, ſay? 

Is he unwiſe? or, are ye leſs than they ? 


The ſpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial ſky, 

And ſpingled heav*ns, a ſhining frame, 
Their great ©, ”*'ginal proclaim: 

Th' unwea: ied fun, from day to day, 
Does his Cre:tor*s power diſplay, 

And publ ine to ev*ry land, 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the ev*ning thades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, 
And, n'ghtly, to the lining earth, 
Repeats the ſtory of her biith: 

Whilſt all tae ſtars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 
| What though, in ſolemn filence, all 
Move round the dark terreſtrial ball! 
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What tho nor real voice nor ſound, 
Amid their radiant orbs be found! 

In Reaſon”: ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever ſinging as they ſhine, 

„The hand that made us is Divine.“ 


CHAP. VI. 


Nouns, Adjectives, and Verbs, to be declin- 
ed, compared, and conjugated, 


Wuirx, in the nominative caſe plural, the 
following nouns: apple, plum, orange, buſh, 
tree plant, convenience, diſorder, novice, be- 
ginning, defeat, protuberance. 

Write the following ſubſtantives, in the no- 
minative caſe plural: cry, fly, cherry, fancy, 
glory, duty, boy, folly, play, lily, toy, conve- 
niency. g 

Write the following nouns in the genitive 
caſe ſingular: boy, girl, man, woman, lake, 
ſea, church, laſs, beauty, ſiſter, bee, branch. 

Write the following in the nominative caſe 
plural: loaf, ſheaf, ſelf, muff, knife, ſtuff, 
wiſe, ſtaff, wolf, half, calf, ſhelf, life. 

Write the following in the genitive caſe 
plaral: brother, child, man, woman, foot, 
tooth, ox, mouſe, gooſe, penny. 
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Write the following nouns in the nomina- 
tive and genitive caſes plural: wife, chief, 
die, ſtaff, city, river, proof, archer, maſter, 
crutch, tooth, mouth, baker, diſtaff. 

Write the genitive fingular and plural of the 
pronouns, I, thou, he, ſhe, it, who, and other. 

Write the objective caſes, ſingular and plural, 
of the pronouns, I, thou, he, ſhe, it, and who. 

Compare the following adjeQives: fair, 
grave, bright, long, ſhort, tall, white, deep, 
ſtrong, poor, rich, great. 

Compare the following adjeRives: amiable, 
moderate, difintereſted, favourable, grateful, 
ſtadious, attentive, negligent, induſtrious, 
perplexing. 

Write the following adjectives in the com- 
parative degree: near, far, little, low, good, 
indifferent, bad, worthy, convenient. 

Write the following adjectives in the ſuper- 
lative degree: feeble, bold, good, ardent, cold, 
bad, baſe, little, ftrong, late, near, content. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the indi- 
cative mood, preſent tenſe: beat, gain, read, 
eat, walk, defire, interpoſe. 

Conjugate tbe following verbs in the po- 
tential mood, imperfe& tenſe: fear, hope, 
dream, fly, conſent, improve, controvert, 


— 
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Conjugate the following verbs in the ſub- 


junctive mood, perfect tenſe : drive, prepare, 


ſtarve, omit, indulge, demonſtrate. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the im- 
perative mood: believe, depart, invent, give, 
aboliſh contrive. 

Write the following verbs in the infinitive 
mood, preſent and perfect tenſes: grow, de- 
creaſe, live, proſper, ſeparate, incommode. 

Write the preſent, perfect, and compound 
participles, of the following verbs: confels, 
diſturb, pleale, know, begin, embrace, eat 
contaminate. 

Conjugate the following verbs, in the indi- 
cative mood, preſent and perfect tenſes of the 
paſlive voice: honour, abaſe, amuſe, flight, 
enlighten, diſpleaſe, envelope, bereave. 

Conjugate the following verbs, in the indi- 


cative mood, pluperfe& and firſt future tenſes: A 
fly, contrive, know, deviſe, chooſe, come, ſee, Mi 


go, eat, grow, bring, forſake. 

Write the following verbs in the preſent 
and imperfect tenſes of the potential and ſub- 
junctive moods: know, ſhake, heat, keep, 
give, blow, beſtow, beſeech. 

Wiite the following verbs in the indicative 
mood, imperfect and ſecond future tenſes, of 
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the paſſive voice: ſlay, draw, crown, throw, 
defeat, grind, hear, divert. 

Write the following verbs in the ſecond and 
third perſons fingular of all the tenſes in the 
indicative and ſubjunctive moods: approve, 
condemn, mourn, freeze, know, ariſe, drive, 
blow, inveſtigate. 

Form the following verbs in the infinitive 
and imperative moods, with their participles, 
all in the paſſive voice: embrace, draw, defeat, 
ſmite. 


A PRAXIS ON THE GRAMMAR. 


Vice degrades us. 


Vice, a coramon ſubſtantive; degrades, a verb 
active, indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third 
perſon fingular, agreeing with its nominative, 
„vice, according to EULE 1. which ſays, 
(here repeat the rule;) s, a perſonal pronoun, | 
firſt perſon plural, in the objective caſe, and 
governed by the aQive verb, « degrades,” 
agreeably to RULE x1. which ſays, &c. 


He who lives virtuouſly, prepares for all events. 


He, a perſonal pronoun of the third perſon 
fingular; who, a relative pronoun, which has 
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for its antecedent, he;” liver, a verb neuter, 
indicative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon 
ſingular, agreeing with its nominative, who,” 
according to RULE vi. Which ſays, &c. virtu- 
ouſly, an adverb ; prepares, a verb neuter, indi- 
cative mood, preſent tenſe, third perſon fingu- 
lar, agreeing with it's nominative, ** he;” for, 
a prepoſition; all, an adjective pronoun; events, 
a common ſubſtantive, of the plural number; 
all events, the object of the prepoſition * for.” 


If folly entice thee, reject its allurements. 


IVa conjunction; folly, a common ſubſtan- 
tive; entice, a verb active, ſubjunctive mood, 
preſent tenſe, third perſon fingular, governed 
by the conjunction if,“ according to RULE 
x1x. Which ſays, &c. thee, a perſonal pronoun, 
of the ſecond perſon ſingular, and in the ob- 
jective caſe governed by the active verb © en- 
tice;” rea, an active verb, imperative mood, 
ſecond perſon fingular; in, a perſonal pro- 
noun, of the third perſon fingular, and in the 
genitive caſe, governed by * allurements,” 
agreeably to kuk x. which ſays, &c. allure- 
ments, a common ſubſtantive, aud the object of 
the active verb . reject. 

I 


EXERCISES in SYNTAX. 


RULE I. 


Firry pounds of wheat contains forty 
pounds of flour. 

What avails the beſt ſentiments, if perſons 
do not live ſaitably to them ? 

Thou ſhould love thy neighbour, as ſin- 
ecrcly as thou loves thyſelf. 


RULE II. 


6 Idleneſs and ignorance is the parent of 
many vices. 

Patience and diligence, like faith, removes 
mountains. 
What fignifies the counſel and care of pre- 
ceptors, when youth think they bave no need 
of aſſiſtance? 


RULE 111. 
Man's happineſs or miſery are, in a great 
meaſure, put into his own hands. 


We are not ſuch machines as a clock or 


watch, which move merely as they are moved” 


'ty 
ons 
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Speaking impatiently to ſervants, or any 
thing that betrays inattention or ill-humour, 
are certainly criminal. 


RULE IV. 


The Britiſh Parliament are compoſed of 
King, Lords, and Commons. 

A great number do not always argue 
ſtrength. 

The council was not unanimous, and it 
ſeparated without coming to any diſtermina- 
tion, 

RULE V. 

They which ſeek wiſdom will certain] 
find her. 

I do not think that any perſon ſhould incur 
cenſure, for being tender of their reputation. 

Thou who has been a witneſs of the fa, 
can give an account of it, 


RULE VI. 


If be will not hear his beſt friend, whom 
ſhall be ſent to admoniſh him? 
The perſons, who conſcience and virtue 


ſupport, may ſmile at the caprices of fortune, 
From the character of thoſe,who you aſſo- 


.ciate with, your own will be eſtimated, 


| 
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RULE VII. 


Thou art the friend that haſt often reliey- 
ed me, and that has not deſerted me now in 
the time of peculiar need. 

J perceive that thou art a pupil who poſ- 
ſeſſes bright parts, but who haſt cultivated 
them but little. 


RULE VIII. 


Theſe kind of indulgences ſoften and in- 
Jure the mind. 

Inftead of improving yourſelves, you have 
been playing this two hours. 

Thoſe ſort of favours did real injury, under 
the appearance of kindneſs, 


RULE IX. 


The fire, the air, the earth, and the water, 
are four elements of the philoſophers. 

Ve are placed here under a trial of our 
virtue. 

Ihe profligate man is ſeldom or never 
found to be, the good huſband, the good 
father, or the beneficent neighbour. 


RULE X. 
Thy :nceftors virtue is not thine. 
Thy iatbers offence will not condemn thee, 


1 


ur 
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A mothers tenderneſs and a fathers care, 
are natures gifts' for mans advantage. 
A mans manner's frequently influence his 


- fortune. 


RULE XI. 


Who have I reaſon to love ſo much as this 
ſriend of my youth? 

The man who he raiſed from obſcurity is 
dead. | 

He and they we know, but who art thou? 


RULE XII. 


It is better live on a little, than outlive a 
great deal. | 

Ye ought not walk too haſtily. 

I have ſeen ſome young perſons to conduct 
themſelves very diſcreetly. 


RULE XIII. 


The next new year's day, I ſhall be at 
ſchool three years. 
From the little converfation I had with 
him, he appeared to have been a man of 
letters. | 
It would have given me great ſatisfaction, 
to relieye him from that diſtreſſed ſituation. 
13 | 
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RULE XIV, 


Eſteeming theirſelves wiſe, they became 
fools. R 

Suſpecting not only ye, but they alſo, I 
was ſtudious to avoid all intercourſe. 

From having expoſed hisſelf too freely in 
different climates, he entirely loſt bis health. 


RULE XV, 
He was pleaſing not often, becauſe he was 
vain. 
William nobly acted, though he was un- 
ſucceſeful. 
We may happily live, though our poſſeſ- 
ſions be ſmall, 
RULE XVI. 
Be honeft, nor take no ſhape nor ſemblance 
of diſguiſe. 
There cannot be nothing more inſignificant 
than vanity. 
The meaſure is ſo exceptionable, that we 
cannot by no means permit it. 


RULE XVII. 


We are all accountable creatures, each for 
kisſelf. | 3 


ant 


ſor 
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Does that boy know who he ſpeaks to? 
Who does he offer ſuch language to? 


It was not he that they were ſo angry with. 


RULE XVIII, 

My brother and bim are tolerable gram- 
marians. 

Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreat- 
ed thee to forgive him? 


If a man ſay, I love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar. 


RULE XIX. 


Though be urges me yet more earnefily, 
I ſhall not comply, unleſs he adyances more 
forcible reaſons. 

She diſapproved the meaſure, 6 it 
were very improper. 

Though the fact be extraordinary, it cer- 
tainly did happen. 


RULE XX, 

The bufineſs was much better executed by 
his brother than he. 

They are much greater gainers than me by 
this unexpected event. 

They know how to write as well as him; but 
he is a much better grammarian than them. 
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RULE XXI. 


Theſe counſels were the dictates of virtue, 
and the dictates of true honour. | 

We muſt guard againſt either too great 
ſeverity, or facility of manners. 

Verily, there is a reward for the righteous! 
There is a God that judgeth in the earth. 

By theſe happy labours, they who ſow and 
reap will rejoice together. 


RULE XXII. 


He is more bold, and active, but not ſo wiſe 
and ftudious as his companion. 

Sincerity is as valuable, and even more 
valuable, than knowledge. 

Neither has he, nor any other perſons, 
ſuſpeted ſo much diſlimulation. 

Several alterations and additions have been 
made to the work. | 


THE END. 
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«© The plan ee this _— is highly commendable, 
and the execution is e A particularly 
pleaſed with the ret s having avoided every ſen- 
timent, that might gratify a corrupt mind, or, in the 
leaſt degree, offend the eye or ear of Innocence. 

Gent. ST Feb. 1799. 
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Adapted to the different Claſſes of Learners. With 
an ix, containing Rules and Obſervations, 
for aſkih ing the more advanced Students to write with 
Perſpicuity and Accuracy. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


The FIFTH Edition improved. 
Prace, bound, 38. 


Publications by L. Murray. 


This is a publication of much merit, and fully 
anſwers the profeſſions in the Title. The Appendix 
contains ſome of the beſt Rules for writing elegantly, 
and with propriety, that we recolle& to have ſcen. 


Monthly Review, July, 1796. 


4 This Grammar is, on many accounts, entitled to 
commendatory notice. Its materials have been care- 
fully and judiciouſly ſelected ; its arrangement is dil- 
tinct, and well adapted to the purpole of inſtruction; 
and its expreſſion is ſimple, 5 aud accurate. 
The Compiler has obſerved a due medium between 
extreme conciſeneſs, and extreme minuteneſs of de- 
tail; and be has very properly diſtinguiſhed the lead- 
ing heads from their ſubordinate illuſtrations, by 
printing them in a larger letter, &c. 


See the character at large in the Analytical 
Rewnew, June, 1796. 


© There appears, in this Grammar, a conſiderable 
ſhare of judicious analyſis and arrangement. The 
author applies his philological rules, with great ſuc- 
ceſs, to lome of the more ſtriking anomalies in Eng- 

liſh pbraſcology.”* 
Extract from the Britiſh Critic, Nov. 1996. 


« We have, on a former occaſion, expreſſed the ſa- 
tisfaction that we derived from the firſt publication 
of this work ; and we have only to add, concerning 
the preſent edition, that the alterations and additions, 
though not very large, are judicious, and therefore, 
ſo far, improvements; and that we conſider the work 
as very ſup-rior to moſt, if not all, of its picdecefſors 


on the ſame ſubject. 
ug Review, January, 1798. 
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Deſigned for the Benefit of Private Learners, 
as well as tor the Uſe of Schools. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


The FOURTH Edition. 
Price, bound, 28. 
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A KEY to the ENGLISH EXERCISES; 


Calculated to enable private Learners to become their 
own Inſtrufters in Grammar and Compoſition. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The FOURTH Edition. 


Price, bound, 28. 
The Exercises and Key may be had together: 
Price, bound, 38. 6d. 


« We have been much pleaſed with the peruſal of 
theſe Exerciſes, They occupy, with diſtinguiſhed 
excellence, a moſt important place in the Science of 
the Engliſh Language; and, as ſuch, we can 2 
recommend them to the teachers of ſchools, as well 
as to all thoſe who are deſirous of attaining correct - 
neſs and preciſion in their native tongue. 

Monthly Review, July, 1797. 


« For a particular account of the very uſeful Eng- 
liſh Grammar, to which theſe Exereiſes refer, we 
muſt requeſt our readers to turn back to Review, Vol. 
xxiii. page 646. The value of that work is greatly 
increaſed by this large collection of examy les, under 


Publications by L. Murray. 


the heads above-mentioned. — They are ſelected with 
great judgment, and very happily adapted to the pur. 
pole ot corre ing common errors in writing and ſpeak - 
ing: they atford the learner a large field of employ. 
ment: which, carefully throughy either in writ. 
ing or orally, will not fail to produce a habit of at. 
tention to accuracy, With teſpect to the matter, as 
well as the language of theſe examples, we are much 
pleaſed with the Author's choice: both vulgarity and 
peculiarity of ſentiment, are judicioufly avoided.” 
Extra from the Analytical Review, Sept. 1797. 


« Theſe Exerciſes are, in I, well calculated 
to promote the purpoſc of information, not only with 
regard to orthography and punctuation, but allo in 
point of phraſcology, lyntax, and preciſe perſpicuity 
of compoſition. Critical Repiew, Oftober, 1797. 


1 This book has been accidentally miſlaid ; but we 
willingly repeat the praiſe we formerly gave the Au. 
thor fur his Englith Grammar. There is great judg- 
ment ſhown in the e Exerciles ; and, what is no com- 
mon merit, the greateſt peripicuity in the adaptation 
of the examples to the ſeveral rules.“ 


Britiſh Critic, November, 1798. 
Youn ons who have left ſchool, as well as per- 
ſons — in life, and <vho ba ve not attain- 


ed a competent knowledge of Engliſh Grammar, and 
the principles of accurate compoſition, may, by care- 
Fully peruſing theſe Exerciſes, and comparing them 
with the Key, readily become their own infiruders, 
and conſiderably improve themſclves, in this important 
branch of Literature. To render the correftions ob- 
ious and intelligivie to all readers the Key, which is 
neceſſary to the work, not only repeats every ſentence 


at large in its correHed form but moſtly diftunguiſhes 
the variations, by Italic charaferr. 


